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Each is pursuer , 
Each pursued. 


Prolog 


ue 


"Too fast for you, love?” 

Talk, talk, they're always talking to you. He noticed 
tliat what s-his-name—Eric? Alec?—was leading him by a 
step. They were walking downtown on the park side’ of 
Central Park West, opposite the Museum of Natural 
History. Eric-Alec had picked him up five minutes earlier 
and already spoke as if he owned him. 

Never mind how it looks, he thought, I'm way ahead 
of you. "What’s your hurry?” 

"How’s that?" Eric-Alec said. 


“That’s how.” He nodded toward the headlights of a 
prowl car at the 77th Street park entrance. 

Always the fuzz,” Eric-Alec said. "That how they get 
their kicks, watching us?" ' 

I wouldn’t know. Now’s a good time for a smoke.” 

Ihey found a bench, lit up, and watched the police 
■ cruise slowly in their direction. Keeping some dis- 
"" n / ' ,el ' vccn himse,f a ” d Eric-Alec, he smoked with his 
b:m< shadowing his face. His chest felt constricted as he 
liiluilrd. I he car drew up and they exchanged silent 
wi'Ji tll «’ ‘wo young cops. Here we all are, he 
iiMiught Hr inhaled again and coughed behind his hand. 

As the car went by, he saw the cop nearest them say 
■■oinething to tin- driver. It drew an answering bark of 
luiighlrr that faded us the car moved off. 
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Had their little joke,” Eric-Alec said. “They'll have 
lots more, warm evening like this. Everyone’s out 
tonight." 

Chatter, chatter, fuck you, he thought, dragging hard, 
then wheezing. The fags had taken over this side of the 
street, a Museum of Unnatural History here. Dozens of 
them, mostly young, strolled, lounged on benches, dis¬ 
played their goods leaning against the park’s stone fence. 
Some had paired off, others chitchatted in groups. The 
scruffier ones still mooned alone. They wore light, tight 
summer clothes, T-shirts and self-advertising levi’s mostly. 
That was rushing the season, it being just early June, 
but they were in a rush. They held themselves rigidly 
erect, even those with no build at all. Smilesville, except 
for the pouting pretty-boys and professionally scowling 
studs. 

“'1 lie hot-weather hots," he said. He was still short of 
breath, and now his jaws ached from being clamped 
shut. 

“And here we sit dawdling, love,” Eric-Alec said, 
rising. “Shall we?" 

He shrugged and got up. Their strides matched so 
closely that someone might have been counting cadence. 
Eric-Alec probably thinks it’s him, he thought. 

They walked without speaking for a while. As before, 
Eric-Alec spoke first. “I would have asked you up to mv 
place, but I don’t have my air-conditioner yet." 

“The park’s fine," he said. 

They didn’t speak or even look at each other until 
•hey readied the entrance. “There’s a playground to the 
1 1 *'1 1 1. I'li it Alec said. “Just right for fun and games.” 
Ili-n Em \lrc giggled and touched him for the first 
,l "" I.Tiiii; his arm to lead him down the walk. 

I kiiHU the way,' he said, detaching himself. “Let’s 
get to it " 

• Si "" you put it SO nicely,” Eric-Alec said. 
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He had already started down the path, leaving Eric- 
Alec to bring up the rear. At the playground gate, he 
waited until Eric-Alec's footsteps caught up. They stood 
side by side, not speaking, not moving. Enjoying Eric- 
Alec’s discomfort, he listened to the traffic in the street 
beyond the stone fence. Stray beams from a street lamp 
penetrated the trees to play on swings, see-saws, a jungle 
gym. Good Hitchcock setting. They might have been 
playing a scene that had been cut from Strangers on a 
Train. 6 

Eric-Alec finally pointed to a well-shadowed slide. 
“How does over there strike you?” 

“Strikes me just fine, if it strikes you just fine.” 

They went to the slide. He could make out the pale, 
blurred oval of Eric-Alec’s face and the sweep of his dark 
hair. He felt the sag and pull of strain on his jaws. His 
breathing was worse. He’d had enough of this scene. 
Easy, easy, then you can breathe. You, not him. 

He leaned against the slide’s cool metal frame, waiting. 
His neck was stippled with droplets of sweat that began 
to run together. Eric-Alec moved closer but was hesitant 
about touching him again. That made him smile. 

That s better,” Eric-Alec said, putting his own mean¬ 
ing on the smile. “Well, now, here we are, love.” 

Okay, he thought. Now we talk. “Here we are, Eric.” 

“It’s Alec, by the way.” 

“Alec, then." 

“Lovely evening." 

“Strikes me just fine, Eric.” 

“Alec” 

I keep forgetting." 

“Keep your mind on what you’re doing, love.” 

“On my work, you mean?” 

“If you like,” Eric-Alec said. 

How much did you say it was worth to you?” 

“Five dollars, love. Want it now?” 
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On the street, a bus rumbled, brakes shrilled. The 
playground’s far corner was swept by headlights from the 
transverse; the lights came nowhere near them. 

“No need,” he said. “You won’t run out on me.” 

“I’m ready if you are." 

Jamming both hands into his levi pockets, he said, 
“How do you feel about buying it, Eric?” 

“It’s Alec, and I’d rather not go into it.” 

“Must mean a lot, if you’ll pay for it.” 

“Listen, love, if you're selling, I’m buying. Let it go 
at that.” 

“Some guys,” lie said, “prefer it expensive. They need 
to pay until it hurts." 

“Sorry, love,” said Eric-Alec. “Pain and suffering aren’t 
my style.” 

“Is that right?" lie said, both hands still in his pockets. 
“Just interested. You don’t mind my taking an interest?” 

“That isn’t exactly what I’m paying for, love.” 

Somewhere in the park there was a gush of forced 
laughter. 

“Ships that pass in the night, eh?” he said. “You know', 
I’ll bet you do ha\r vour air-conditioner, after all. Wife 
and kids, too, but that’s your business.” 

“Yes, it is," Erie Alee said. “Remember that, love.” 

“Dearly beloved, gathered here.” 

“I don’t have all night. 

“No, you don't, do you? But rushing this is like rush¬ 
ing your religion. A kind of communion, an offering, 
maybe a .sacnlier. the whole ritual of you kneeling in 
front o! in« Vlukrs me some kind of priest.” 

"It s getting late." IJrlc-Alcc said. 

"Never Iimi l.ite lor religion, Eric." His breath whistled 
in and out. 

“It i Mec." 

"I'll get you straight yet. Or maybe that’s not the 
word. Never mind. As you say, it’s time. Okay, love, don’t 
just stand there. Down on your knees, Alec." Smart Alec. 
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His hands started their slow slide out of his levi 
pockets. Again he heard that idiot outcry of forced 
laughter. It must have irritated someone else also because 
this time, from another direction, came a mockingly 
mimicked echo. Not bad, he thought. Rambling in the 
Ramble tonight. Not exactly Hitchcock, too heavy- 
handed, but still not bad. More like early Kubrick or 
Sam what’s-his-name, the B-movie guy whose mysteries 
were so big in France. The one who went in for all that 
artsy gore. 

Yes, that sounded right. Play it again, Sam, and keep 
the camera rolling. This is a take. 







7 . John Lynch 

"Lynch, is it?” said the man behind the desk, glancing 
down at a notebook. 

“John Lynch, that’s right, Captain Edelstein” he said 
from the doorway. 

"Edebpt." 

Fine, Lynch thought. Get a shot at a special assign¬ 
ment and start by getting the guy’s name wrong. Who 
could keep those Yid names straight? 

"Sorry, Captain. Could've sworn thev said Edelstein.” 

“I wouldn't lx* surprised," Edclson said, “on this man’s 
police force." 

Everything about Edelson was small; trim, neat, un¬ 
dersized. He was also dead tired. Bony hands, thin 
fingers twiddling with a cigarette pack. Narrow chest and 
shoulders, face so drawn Lynch could see the skull 
underneath. Thin, graying hair. A shrimp, Lynch thought, 
but a shrimp with rank. 

Lynch wasn't sure how old he was. Fifty, fifty-five, 
maybe. It was hard for him to tell about Jews. 

I (lelson looked very formal, jacket on, buttoned, tie 
%tn»iijht. Except for his sharp eyes jabbing at you, Lynch 
decided I * I* Hiked more like a tubercular rabbi than a 
cupl.dn of detectives Careful, Lynch thought, they have 
special feelers for that. 

' Well. Lynch?" 



“Captain?" 

"Come in, sit down. I’ve got work to do." 

Then Lynch realized Edelson had been scrutinizing 
him. He moved quickly toward the straight-backed chair 
beside Edebons desk. 

"And close the door behind you, of course," Edelson 
said. 

Lynch retraced his steps. He felt like a school kid 
being bawled out by Father Feeney again. This time, it 
was Father Sheenle. Both had what seemed to him the 
same complete control over him that he sometimes 
found a relief, but which for the most part annoyed 
the hell out of him. Father Feeney had had the power to 
Ikx> 1 Lynch out of parochial school. He'd been a charity 
case, as he had been reminded at every breach of Sacred 
Hearts intricate rules. "Charity may begin at home," 
Father Fecnev would announce to a roomful of boys who 
knew what he was talking about, “but it ends here." 

This Jew captain, he thought, had the same power 
to fire him off the force. He couldn’t help thinking that 
Edelson was the type to enjoy it. He’d probably had it 
happen to him often enough, only this time he had the 
rank. 

After Lynch had closed the door, careful not to slam 
it, he made it all the way to the chair and waited for 
Edelson to start. 

Lynch hated interviews, making an impression. He 
didn't feel like Johnny Lynch any more; he became an 
application form or a page in somebody’s notebook. He'd 
almost rather go to confession, and he hadn’t done that 
since his mother had died three years ago while he was 
in the service. 

Lynch looked past Edelson at the scummy-gray walk. 
Funny, Lynch thought. Edelson kept his own appearance 
neat but didn't seem to care about his office. 

Now Lynch looked to where an air-conditioner 
squatted, humming, on tire windowsill. A dump of an 








office, the thought, but at least Edelson rated an air- 
conditioner. Not bad in a Department top-heavy with 
Irishmen and Italians. Lynch sat up straighter in his 
chair. 

"Cigarette?” Edelson said, sliding his pack across the 
desk. They were filtered, and Lynch smoked them plain. 
He had his own pack in his pocket, but he took one. Each 
man lit his own. 

“Thanks,” Lynch said. 

Edelson nodded. "Third pack today and it isn’t even 
five o’clock. Some business were in, Lynch. Why would 
anybody want to get into it? Why did you?” 

“Usual reasons, Captain. Security', pension, being part 
of an organization.” 

Edelson looked at his notebook. “You were in the 
Army. That’s an organization with security and pensions.” 

“1 enlisted right out of parochial school, Captain. 
After a couple of hitches, I figured if we ever did stand 
up to the Commies, it would be handled by the missile 
boys, not us infantry slobs, Besides, those Harvard types 
in Washington didn't mint to make a stand. I took my 
discharge and ran." 

“Skip the politics. Lynch. What did you do next?” 

What’s the matter, < aptain? Lynch thought. Relatives 
in Russia? “You probably have it all there in your note¬ 
book,” Lynch said. 

“Just go ahead .11 id bore me, Lynch.” 

“Okay. Executive training at Macy’s, but I didn’t 
have a head for buying. Job in a borax furniture store, 
but 1 didn’t much care for selling. Studied some account¬ 
ing and apprenticed with a CPA. That didn’t take, 
either.” 

"So you had a long talk with yourself?” 

“Something like that, Captain. I wanted to be some¬ 
thing. My Uncle Phil was a cop—you probably saw that 
in my personnel file—and when I was a kid I really 
looked up to him. My father had died early and Phil 
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sort of took his place. He used to tell me a lot of cop 
stories, maybe it’s as simple as that. There’s this feeling 
Irish families have about kids becoming cops, but I guess 
you know that.” 

“Not firsthand, as you may have surmised,” Edelson 
said. 

Lynch couldn’t tell what he meant. He couldn’t make 
out Jewish facial expressions. There hadn’t been any Jews 
in his old neighborhood in Queens, and he hadn’t known 
many since. They were as hard to figure, he thought, as 
niggers or chinks. 

“Tell me,” Edelson said, resetting the air-conditioner 
controls, “have you ever known any homosexuals?” 

Lynch was about to answer that there hadn’t been 
any Jews in his neighborhood as a kid. Then, in time, 
he heard the question again in his head. 

“Queers? Why would I know any queers, Captain?” 

“You’ve led a fairly sheltered life, then,” Edelson said. 

“Oh, well, I’ve got eyes, Captain. I know they’re all 
around, but I never really got to know any.” 

“How do you mean never really got to know?” Edel- 
son’s fingers drummed on the air-conditioner. 

“I don’t know that I meant anything, Captain,” Lynch 
said, gesturing with the cigarette Edelson had given him. 
"The only queers I ever knew were about a year, year and 
a half ago.” 

“Yes?” 

Lynch shrugged. “There was this bunch of fags used 
to hang out at a bar near an Army camp I was stationed 
at. You’d see them around night after night, maybe you’d 
nod hello.” 

“I get you,” Edelson said, going back to his chair. 
“They’d buy you a drink, you’d buy them a drink, sure.” 

“They bought some of the guys drinks. Me, they only 
nodded.” 

Edelson was seated now, slumping back again. “And 
you’ve had no contact with homosexuals since the Army?” 
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"I don’t know if I'd call that contact, Captain. Any¬ 
way, no, I haven’t even talked to a fag since, not that 
I know of, at least.” 

Until now, Lynch thought? The guy was wearing a 
wedding band, but he’d heard stories about married 
guys. No, the guvs a captain. 

“Any reason,” Edelson said, “why you’ve been avoid¬ 
ing homosexuals since the Army?” 

Lynch took a long drag on that filtered cigarette from 
Edelson’s pack and looked past him at the wall. "I 
haven’t been avoiding them, Captain. But why should I 
know any queers? How many normal guys do?” 

“Try listening, Lynch,” Edelson said. ‘The point of 
this interview is for me to get to know you. Quickly. 
Never mind why, never mind how, that’s my business. 
But it’s nothing to get embarrassed about.” 

Nothing like telling a guy not to feel embarrassed, 
Lynch thought, to make sure he docs. So this was Edel¬ 
son’s way of trying to find out something. Only a Jew 
would do it this way. 

“I don’t get this line of questioning, Captain.” 

“Why do you think you were called here?” 

“I don’t know, Captain.” 

“What did they tell you at the Academy? They must 
have told you something.” 

lo see you. 

“Just go down to Headquarters and see Captain Edel- 
stein?” 

“1 said I was sorry about that, Captain. They also 
said there was some kind of special assignment.” 

Him it’s possible I’m not asking questions for my 

own nimisenient.” 

They smoked in silence. Edelson got up, fiddled with 
the air-conditioner, and sat down again. Lynch wished 
he’d leave the damned thing alone, wished he’d leave 
him alone, tin). 
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The ash on Lynch’s cigarette started to sag, but the 
ash tray was on the other side of the desk. Edelson 
shoved it over to him. 

“Sorry I got irritated, John. I’ve had three hours’ 
sleep in two days. I don’t have patience for backtalk.” 
Lynch started to say something, but Edelson spoke first. 
“Or even for what only sounds like backtalk.” 

Lynch watched Edelson stub out the last inch of his 
butt. Ilis own still had a third of the way to go. It looked 
to Lynch as if the Captain burned up everything fast. 

“Tell me, Lynch,” Edelson said, “how’d you like to 
disappear?” 

“Disappear?” How do you mean?” 

“Just that,” Edelson said. “Get lost. Take off those 
rookie grays and put on civvies again.” 

“Why? What did I do?” 

Edelson smiled. “You haven’t done anything, of 
course.” He flipped through his notebook and some pa¬ 
pers which he had on the side of his desk away from 
Lynch. “Your Academy record’s good. That’s why you’re 
here. Disappearing’s part of it. I operate as a floater. 
Sometimes I work with the Bureau of Special Services, 
subversive cases, other undercover assignments. Some¬ 
times I work with Homicide, Vice, or Narcotics. This 
time it’s Homicide and Vice. I’m liaison. What that means 
is that they’ve outdone themselves and dumped a really 
nasty job in my lap. All right, I’m used to it. You’re not, 
but you get paid by the same people I do. It involves 
that killing in Central Park last week.” 

“The playground stabbing? I read about it in the 
News.” 

“The guy was stretched out on a kids’ slide. Seventy- 
four stab wounds in his abdomen, chest, and throat. Ilis 
pants were down and his buttocks slashed. The genitals 
had been hacked off and tossed into the bushes.” 

“Jesus,” Lynch said. 







“Some people,” Edelson said, “might call that a steep 
price to pay for a guy who was out looking for some 
homosexual action/' 

“The dead guy was queer?” 

“Wife and kids, but it looks that way.” 

“How can you tell? I mean, the guys dead.” 

“Somebody in Homicide finally heard a bell ring,” 
Edelson said. “The m.o. sounded familiar. It should have. 
This was the fourth killing like it since Thanksgiving. No 
one had connected them before. Then somebody in Vice 
chimed in with the fact that the second victim was a male 
hustler with a record.” 

"All the dead guys were queer?” 

‘That's it. The Chief Inspector called me in five days 
ago. I ordered a check on victims one and three— 
bachelors, male roommates, the whole bit. We’re still 
guessing about this last guy. His wife says she doesn’t 
know anything about it, but he was killed in a well- 
known homosexual pickup area. So we’ve got four male 
victims, three known homosexuals, one presumptive, all 
killed in Manhattan, multiple stab wounds, sexual muti¬ 
lation, slashed buttocks. Victims one and three were 
killed in their apartments, and victim three had his penis 
stuffed down his throat. The other two were killed out¬ 
doors, the male hustler in an alleyway off Columbus 
Avenue. We have a sex killer on our hands, a Jack the 
Ripper who goes after homosexuals, not prostitutes.” 

“He picked the right city, Captain.” 

“Apparently,” Edelson said. “Three days ago the Chief 
Inspector called me in again. I told him what we’d 
learned and that we’d struck out questioning known 
knilr artists, muggers, stud-busters, and male hustlers. 
Results, the man said. Handle it any way I wanted, but 
wrap il up fast before some reporter got wind of the mass- 
killer angle. Maybe somebody’s afraid these killings will 
cost us the homosexual tourist trade. Anyway, I haven’t 
been home since. I locked myself in with the records of 
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all four cases. Then I talked to the men who’d done the 
actual legwork. Finally it jumped out at me. All the vic¬ 
tims but one were the same physical type. Caucasian. 
Early or mid-twenties. From five-ten to six feet. Medium 
to well-built, a hundred-sixty, hundred-seventy pounds. 
Dark-haired. That mean anything to you, Lynch?” 

“The description pretty much fits me, but how’s that 
going to help you catch this guy?” 

“I’m not going to catch him, Lynch,” Edelson said. 
“You are.” 

“How am I going to do that?” 

“In the act.” 

“I don’t get it, Captain.” 

“We’ve been having some luck lately,” Edelson said, 
“with decoys—cops wearing dresses to catch muggers, 
narcotics men posing as addicts. Occurred to me we 
might use human bait here, just the kind our man is 
looking for. The Chief Inspector agreed. I’m now author¬ 
ised to detach you and nine other young cops from 
regular duty.” 

“Nine guys who look like me?” 

“Right. Personnel got up a fist of everyone answering 
the victims’ description. Took all night doing it. I’ve been 
interviewing all day. How about it?" 

Lynch’s cigarette had finally burned down and he put 
it out. He stared at the ash tray. “I’m supposed to go 
around town dressed like a queer and hope this guy 
comes to me?” 

“Not just dressed as one,” Edelson said. “A real acting 
job. You’ll get out on the street and switch your ass 
around and he damned convincing.” 

“Maybe if we left this guy alone long enough,” Lynch 
said, “he’d clean this town up for us. Have you seen all 
the weirdos out roaming the streets?” Lynch laughed 
more loudly than he had intended. 

“That’s one approach,” Edelson said, “but I’d have all 
this explaining to do to the Chief Inspector.” He ex- 
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tended his pack again and Lynch found himself lighting 
another filtered cigarette. 

“It’s not exactly the best offer I’ve had all day, 
Captain.” 

“Don’t kid yourself,” Edelson said. “You stand a 
chance of making detective third grade, skipping pro¬ 
bationary patrolman. That’s a two-thousand-dollar raise. 
And if you nail this guy, you may do better.” 

Lynch fidgeted and blew smoke. “I'm just not sure 
it’s my style,” he said. 

Lynch noticed Edelson’s fingers begin to twitch, as if 
he were forcing them to stay on the desk blotter and 
not move another inch toward the cigarette pack. 

“I’ll tell you,” Edelson said. “I’m tired of interviewing, 
and when I get tired I get nasty. I’ve eliminated some 
men fast, they wouldn’t have worked out. A few others 
heard mfc out and then said no. That’s their privilege, 
and they’re back doing whatever they were doing before 
they saw me. Only they'll go on doing just that for a long 
time if I have anything to say about it, and I have. That 
brings me to John Lynch.” lie tapped his notebook. “I 
have nine men lined up, 1 need one more. You don’t 
want to make me go on talking to people, do you?” 

“I don’t know,” Lynch said, staring at the filter of the 
cigarette he was smoking. “I don’t think I could be 
convincing.” 

“They come in all shapes,” Edelson said, “but it’s just 
this one our man is interested in. You’d have that going 
for you.” 

Lynch’s chair seemed less comfortable than before. 
“Suppose I bump into someone I know,” he said, shift¬ 
ing position. 

'That’s a lot of crap and you know it,” Edelson said, 
lie grabbed at his pack of cigarettes. “You do your job 
well enough and you don’t have to explain anything to 
anybody.” 

“That’s another part of it—my job,” Lynch said. “I 
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joined the Department so I’d know where I stand. I’d be 
working for the law, and I’d know who was on the other 
side and what I had to do about them. This turns things 
upside down.” 

“John,” Edelson said, looking at his watch, “the first 
killing took place on November 26. The second, Decem¬ 
ber 28. Third, Easter Sunday. Somebody around town 
has been going a little crazy on holidays. This last killing 
was on June 3. No holiday, just another Friday. I don’t 
like it when a pattern changes, turns unpredictable. If 
we don’t get this guv fast, we may have a lot more 
bodies on our hands.” 

Lynch felt jangled. Edelson had made it plain he 
could expect static if he said no, so how much choice did 
he have? It was the old Father Feeney situation all over 
again. That faggot-faced priest. Our Lady of No Pity, 
the guys called him, only they were lucky enough not 
to have had a deadbeat day-laborer father who’d died 
on his shovel, leaving his only kid without a dime of 
tuition money. lie hadn’t been sorry to enlist and see the 
last of Father Feeney. And he’d been glad to say good¬ 
bye to the Army, too, the way that had turned out. 
That brought him back to Edelson’s miserable proposition. 

Lynch jabbed out his butt and moved around on the 
hard chair so that he was looking not at Edelson but at 
the air-conditioner. Edelson leaned forward to empty 
the ash tray into the wastebasket. That brought him 
back into Lynch's field of vision. 

“Okay, Captain, I’ll try it,” Lynch said. “All I’ve got 
to lose is my virginity.” 

Edelson nodded. “Does disappearing pose any prob¬ 
lems for you? Any family who might wonder what you’re 
up to? A girl?” 

“No girl, Captain, and no family to speak of. Don’t 
worry about my telling anyone. I want to keep it quiet 
more than you do.” 

“Good enough," Edelson said. “You’re on this as of 
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now, seven days a week, eighteen hours a day. You’ll get 
your orders and expense money from me. Come in at ten 
tomorrow morning. I’ll brief you on your territory. You’re 
going to be a homosexual on the prowl. You’ll hang 
around gay bars, pickup corners, and wherever else they 
congregate. The main thing is to get noticed and make 
our man come to you.” 

“As the girls used to say back in Queens,” Lynch 
said, “how far do you expect me to go?” 

“When the narcotics boys go out as hippies,” Edelson 
said, “they grow beards and long hair, but they don’t 
become addicts. All you have to do is pass.” 

“But won't a lot of plain fags proposition me? fiow 
am I going to know the killer? Do I actually go into the 
bushes with them?” 

“I was getting to that,” Edelson said. “Yes, you do go 
into the "bushes. Or an alley. Or some place.” 

Jesus. 

“Take it easy,” Edelson said. "The killings all took 
place before there was sexual contact. The coroner found 
no trace of semen, no sign of recent sexual activity in 
any bodily orifice.” 

“Maybe that’s why he kills them—they won’t come 
across.” 

“I doubt it,’ Edelson said. “The killer doesn’t want 
to make it with homosexuals, he wants to make mince¬ 
meat of them.” 

“Then all 1 have to worry about is getting killed. If 
I’m lucky enough to be convincing.” 

"There is that," Edelson said. “Because this decoy 
detail is going to be different. There won’t be any back-up 
men. We can t risk your making contact, then scaring 
the killer off because he spots someone behind a tree. 
You won’t even be carrying a gun.” 

“No gun?” 

“Where are you going to hide a gun in the kind of 
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summer clothes these guys wear? You’ll have one of 
these instead.” 

Edelson handed him what looked like a pocket flash¬ 
light: not much bigger than a fountain pen. It was five 
inches long and had a steel barrel the width of an indi¬ 
vidual cigar humidor tube. Topped by a blue plastic 
push button, the thing was heavier than it looked. 

“Well,” Lynch said, “at least I’ll lie able to find my 
way home in the dark.” 

“Or find an honest man,” Edelson said. “Now look, 
what you’ve got there is a spray dispenser filled with 
twenty ounces of Mace. Aim it, hit that button on top, 
and somebody is going to get a faceful of tear gas that’ll 
bum his skin off.” 

“That still leaves me in the b ishes with some guy 
who turns out not to be the killei.” 

“Stall,” Edelson said. “Say you ve got to meet your 
roommate. Now, here’s a couple ol hundred dollars for 
expenses. Go buy yourself a wardrobe. Take a walk along 
Third Avenue tonight and see what the boys are wearing.” 

Lynch put the money in his wallet, clipped the Mace 
tube to his rookie-gray shirt pocket, then said, “Do you 
really think it’ll work?” 

“There’s a chance,” Edelson said, “and if there is, I 
say take it. See you tomorrow. Glad you signed on, 
Lynch.” 

Edelson was writing in his notebook even before 
Lynch was on his feet. Lynch went to the door. As he 
closed it carefully behind him, he caught a last glimpse 
of the Captain, his skull-like head bent over the scrib¬ 
bling pen as if be were praying. 
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2 . Edelson's Notebook 

Wednesday afternoon , June S. Another grope forward, 
I think. Found a real hater, but he can be handled. 
Bully him, then call him John-boy and he begs to kiss 
your ass, sir. Commies, queers, Jews—the whole haters 
litany. Didn’t declare himself on Jews, of course; not to 
me, but it was there. What doesn't he hate? Our queer- 
killer. Thing is to wake l ynch hate him. Hide his ass so 
hard the only thing Lynch will think about is getting 
that son of a bitch so he never has to see or hear from 
me again. Maybe Lynch isn't completely right for it— 
there’s something about him—but I’ll see that he works 
out. I’ll have to. All that crap about the Army and that 
dismal list of civilian failures. Another whining misfit 
whitewashing his past. ‘Took my discharge and ran. 
Ran and became* .1 cop. There’s motivation. And the sob 
story about his Uncle Phil. Well, sonny boy, I may not 
be as sharp as I used to be but I know a thing or two 
about Phil I unalian. We started as rookies about the 
same time, then lie went his way, 1 went mine. But I 
heard. Join the force and lice the world, only it’s one hell 
ol a place to get awav from the world, kid. As you’ll find 
out, as I II make sure you find out. But what am I run¬ 
ning oil at the mouth for? Doing that a lot lately. Note¬ 
book didn’t always read like this. The facts, man, the 
facts. Used to be, guys like Lynch became priests, which 
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was bad enough. Now they’re failed priests with badges 
and guns, little-boy dropouts in blue playing real cops 
and robbers. Cops and cop-outs, we really get them now. 
We can’t all be Edelsons, though, can we? Can’t all put 
in so much time and have so much old-fashioned Semitic 
brainpower that you’re bucked up to captain over a 
bunch of bruisers who’d like to wipe their shoes with you. 
Can’t all be that talented. No matter that the talent 
doesn’t last. No matter, too, that one night you went home 
late as usual and didn’t find a wife any more. “I just 
wanted to see if you’d notice,” she said when you called 
her at her mother’s. And she never came back, and you 
didn't notice. You don’t often find that sort of devotion 
to duty nowadays. You tell yourself that every time you 
look at that wedding ring you keep wearing. Married to 
the Department now, to this box of an office. Faithful, 
very faithful. But there I go again. Enough. Lynch is 
only number three. Seven other victims to dragoon by 
tomorrow. That tenth-man bit worked nicely. Wish I’d 
thought of it earlier. In the old days, I would have. Well, 
try it on the next batch. All right, Edelson, you very 
smart Jew-boy, light up another cigarette and make your 
minyun. If you’re so smart, why aren’t you rich? And if 
you’re so neat outside, why do you feel so disheveled 
inside? Next question. Who’s due here now and what 
have I got to work with on him? 
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3 . Stuart Richards 

Not a good week, not a good week at all, Stuart thought 
with something that wasn't quite complete displeasure, 
lie coughed and drew a short, stifled breath. Have to 
get up soon, take another Tedral, open up those bucking 
bronchi. Last one he’d taken was at five when the damned 
wheezing had awakened him briefly. Tedral is the night. 
Morning, afternoon, and evening, too. He yawned and 
stretched on his bed, then lay back. He could let facing 
the morning wait a bit. Friday, Friday already. 

The proof was in the killing: it worked. Stuart re¬ 
membered waking up last Saturday morning feeling as 
if he'd slept for fourteen hours. His jumpiness was gone; 
so was the ache in his jaw, and the temple-to-temple 
tightness. He could even breathe without feeling as if a 
pair of pliers were clamped on his bronchial tubes. It 
had been like that after his other episodes as well. 

First, the buildup of distracting, wearying irritations 
until everything would be too much for him. Then he’d 
give in to the fact that he had to break out of the cycle. 
Time was, a movie would do it; or getting laid. Now he 
could sci* two movies a day, get laid every night of the 
week, and it didn’t help. The plot lines ran together, 
and he was unable to keep the girls’ bodies straight even 
in bed, waking up at night to find one of them lying 
beside him like a slab of meat. All of that had left him 
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still unable to stand having someone speak to him even 
casually, much less make some demand on his attention 
or emotion. That brought on the old circular rant inside 
his head: “Shut up, leave me alone, fuck you. Shut up, 
leave me alone, fuck you.” Endlessly repeated, that in¬ 
terior mutter blotted out thought. He needed to blot it 
all out for a while, God knows, but it didn’t have the 
dampening effect he wanted. Everything just escalated 
further in a tight spiral, endlessly. It was murder, ho, ho. 

Things were better, in a way, when he had classes to 
go to, papers to turn in. At least he could try to con¬ 
centrate on the mechanics. The periods when he had time 
on his hands were the hardest. He was ashamed of find¬ 
ing it unbearable to be left alone with himself. That’s 
why he’d planned this summer; to see if he could live 
face to face with Stuart Richards for three months. Some¬ 
times it’s the battles you win that really beat you. 

Last Friday he’d gone downtown to see his father 
about taking the summer off. Naturally, he had to start 
by coming twenty minutes late. Even' time Stuart pushed 
open that office door, he stared at the blank space where 
the “& Son” would have gone after “Louis Richards” 
and above “Certified Public Accountant.” Talk about 
guilt lettering. 

His father had expected Stuart to come in with him 
after his graduation last year from NYU's School of Com¬ 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, his father's school. The 
old man had gone at night, and he let Stuart know he 
was damned luck)’ to go to college this way, with every¬ 
thing right there on a platter. Then Stuart had to decide, 
as his father put it, that he was cut out for better things, 
for graduate school at Columbia no less. He was too 
good to be an accountant, too smart to take over a prac¬ 
tice that provided a respectable living and was twenty 
years in the building. 

Stuart had persisted, alternately blustering and plead- 
ing, making his case for a master’s degree in English and, 
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so he had said, teaching. He could surely stretch the 
M.A. to two years. Two more years before having to go 
out into the world. Who knew what could happen in a 
couple of years? Sometimes he wished they'd taken him 
in the damned army, asthma and all. 

In that famous interview last Friday, Stuart had 
been greeted by his father’s raised wrist watch. “Thanks,” 
his father had said, “for working me into your schedule.” 

It went this way and that. Stuart explained that he 
wanted to stay on in his room at the Oklahoma through 
the summer, getting some library work done without the 
distraction of going to class, preparing for his comprc- 
hensives, thinking through his thesis before writing it. 
It wasn’t, he had said, as if he were doing a standard 
subject. No one else had thought of doing Rodgers and 
Hammer^tein. 

Ilis father made his own noises about fancy Ivy 
League colleges and how Stuart took good care of him¬ 
self on someone else’s money. But Stuart knew the old 
man was hobbled from the start. Education was one of 
life’s good things, according to his father, and when 
they’d both run out of the peculiar contempt born of 
seeing yourself in someone else, his father didn’t say no 
to the idea, which Stuart had presented with great sin¬ 
cerity. Liberal Arts, the crimes that are committed in 
your name. 

Stuart was promised that he’d keep on getting the 
same fifty-dollar check every Monday. But he hadn’t got 
everything he wanted. His father drew the line at money 
to buy a car. He couldn’t see why Stuart needed a car 
to work all summer in a library that was across the street 
from where he was living. His father also declared he’d 
pay for one Iasi year at Columbia; after that, Stuart 
was on his own. 

I low would it hurt, Stuart thought, if he had a car 
so he could get to the beach easily, instead of dragging 
out on the subway? He usually left a session with his 
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father unable to bear the sound of the human voice, 
especially his own. Jaws clamped, he’d walk the streets 
or pace his room while the sweat poured out of him. 
“Shut up, leave me alone, fuck you.” It seemed to him 
he’d spent most of his life with his mind echoing to that. 
Why couldn’t the old man give things with some, hah, 
grace? What’s a father for anyway? That’s a laugh, 
Stuart thought. He was God the Father as well as God 
the Son now himself, and what kind of father was he? 
Shut up, leave me alone, fuck you—maybe the old man 
had that going around in his head, too. Settle for what 
you’ve got. Nothing wrong with a whole summer off. 
Oh, Rodgers. Oh, Hammerstein. Oh, what a beautiful 
morning. 

Stuart thought about all that reading on the American 
musical theater he was supposed to be doing. That was 
a laugh, so far. Whole week since finals and he hadn’t 
cracked a book. 

He’d been depressed and anxious all week, even lying 
in the sun out at Riis Park. lie couldn’t shake it. Noth¬ 
ing helped. It had begun last Friday, of course, after 
leaving his father. All that talk had snared his chest in a 
tight band. He had ended feeling humiliated even though 
he’d won. No, that wasn’t right. In order to get what he 
wanted, he had to humiliate himself, whining, cajoling, 
all in the name of explaining and discussing. No other 
way ever reached his father. 

Then Stuart had realized that he must be a father now 
himself. It had probably happened within the last couple 
of weeks, God help them all. 

He’d walked uptown from his father’s office in the 
financial district to the Village, where he wandered away 
the afternoon on the narrow, oddly angled streets. He 
thought of calling a girl, hut he couldn’t decide which 
one. Finally, he packed it in and went to a suspense 
movie he hadn’t seen. 11 turned out to be pretty bad, so 
that didn’t help. Neither did a bad Italian dinner. Coming 
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out of the restaurant, he told himself he’d tried. It had 
been nearly two months. Then he discovered (discovered 
was a laugh, he saw now) that he had his knife with 
him, pressing against his thigh. Yes, that worked. So 
he chose. One set of pressures or another. 

This morning, for instance, he could feel the pres¬ 
sure start to build all over again. He’d only bought him¬ 
self a week with Eric-Alec, one lousy week. Things were 
pressing in once more. So many things, as usual. His 
parents, Terry and that unknown baby, one queer after 
another, not getting any work done on his thesis, not 
preparing for the comprehensives, not having enough 
money or enjoyment, only endless, self-feeding anger, and 
the feeling that time was running out on him before his 
father would turn off the money. 

If he could only grab a little piece of oblivion. Pleas¬ 
ure wasn’t a strong enough oblivion-producer. Better to 
reach out and strike back. At his parents? He knew by 
now that would just muddy the waters and agitate him¬ 
self too much. It was the queers, and all their fucking 
approaches and smirks and put-downs, whose number 
kept coming up. With them, he got in, and he got out. 
No discussions. For now he didn’t know any other way, 
and this at least brought relief for a while. This he could 
handle. He’d show them, he’d show them again. Fuck 
you, fuck you, fuck you. 

Stuart, stretching, elbowed his pillow onto the Okla¬ 
homa’s thin, ratty carpet. Let it lie. Parents—who needed 
them? Neither of them lived more than a twenty-minute 
subway ride from Morningside Heights, but were they 
really in the same city, the same world? The only out-of- 
tin* ordinary event in their Bronxy little lives was the 
divorce, and even that wasn’t exactly a clean break. 

What do you call it when a three-year-old kid’s parents 
separate but don’t end the marriage until he’s seventeen? 
All those years, the kid carries messages. “Mommy says 
she needs more money.” “Tell her I can’t afford any 
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more money. Tell her to call me and I’ll tell her myself.” 
Then his father meets Rita and at least five years are 
spent bargaining over a divorce settlement. In a way it 
was a matrimonial miracle that his unbelievably taciturn 
father had ever found Rita, who was also separated and 
had a ten-year-old son and a husband she was haggling 
with over a divorce. Keep the ball rolling, pass the prob¬ 
lem along to another kid. 

They hadn’t invited Stuart to the wedding. It was a 
small one, his father had explained, in a judge’s chambers. 
If Stuart were there, it might upset Rita’s kid, who lived 
with them now. 

No remarriage for Moms, not as long as there was a 
chance Stuart might come home and forget this resi¬ 
dence-hotel silliness. It infuriated Stuart to think that 
these were the people in whose power he’d been all those 
years. 

What was it his mother had said just a few weeks 
ago? Stuart had come down with some respiratory bug 
that had kept him out of class for a few days. His mother 
telephoned and he tried to head off her why-haven’t-you- 
called by saying lie hadn’t been feeling well. She told him 
to get right into a taxi and let her look after him. No need, 
he said, lie was better and was going back to class that 
day. 

“I hope you know what you’re doing,” she said, “but 
if I still controlled you, I wouldn’t let you go to class 
today.” 

If l still controlled you. Shut up, leave me alone, fuck 
you. 

Life was so simple, once you stopped inching and 
worrying, once you dared. Then why did so few manage 
it? Didn’t they see? Or did they back off because they 
found the simplicity of it too frightening? He couldn’t 
understand why it had taken him twenty-two years to 
make this discovery. You took the plunge, down appar¬ 
ently. Only you came u/i. That was all there was to it. 
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He kicked the sheet off and let the air get at him. He 
slept without pajamas, and that let him enjoy the illusion 
of coolness for a while. 

Would he never stop hearing their voices in his head? 
You move out to get away from them and find they’re still 
with you. Haunted, but by the living. Would it change 
when they died? Conceivably it might get worse. It’s not 
that you can’t go home again. You can’t leave home in the 
first place. Or maybe you never had a home. 

Home now was the Oklahoma, where he’d been since 
September. Despite being nagged by loneliness, he didn’t 
mix any more than he had to with the other tenants, 
mostly students, with a scattering of the elderly. He was 
pleasant enough, but he kept his distance, especially— 
except for that slip last December with good neighbor 
Alfred—from the other people in his suite, which was a 
residence-hotel word for a dark, six-room apartment that 
had been carved up into one-room units with a commu¬ 
nity kitchen and bathroom. 

Starting to wheeze again. Which reminds me, I’m al¬ 
most out of Tedral. Have to get some more at the drug¬ 
store. Have to mother myself now. Mother Stuart. 

Stuart was satisfied with his setup here. How many 
cubic feet to call his own in all the world? This place, 
his first address. And in Manhattan, not the Bronx. 
Mother Stuart kept it looking neat, almost bare. Tried to 
leave nothing out. ever. The more upset he felt, the more 
necessary to get the room under control. At best, he’d 
think the place looked exactly as if no one lived there. 
And, he would think, no one does. 

To beach or not to beach. Face that miserable subway 
three days in a row? That’s not exactly what he had in 
mind for this summer. 

That restlessness was folding itself around him now. 
Only it wasn’t just restlessness. It was a mood that was 
disturbing, and thrilling, too. Reminded him of one of 
his childhood words— mischievous , by which he realized 
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Inter he had meant sexual His earliest association linked 
I hr word with the feeling of needing to have a bowel 
movement, but then waiting, deliberately holding off for 
i. long as he could so that this peculiar state of stimula¬ 
tion lingered and built like an artfully delayed blow job. 

Speaking of blow jobs, he realized he had been hear¬ 
ing the sound of dishes in the kitchen, down the L-shaped, 
mi.nubK lit foyer twenty steps from his locked door. 
\ If led Bronson, no doubt neatly shaved, necktie neatly 
l united, frayed but presentable white shirt he had pressed 
himself tucked tightly into his nipped-in trousers. Yes, 
Ml ied w ould be preparing lunch. Another rich, full morn¬ 
ing . 1 ! the library, another half-day’s quota of index cards 
Miverrd with crisp, legible notes on the She-Tragedy in 
Kllzahethan Drama, another morning nearer a teaching 
pnsi and the civilized sense of security that went with it, 
not In mention all those bright male students who would 
* admire his scholarship and wit. 

Alfred, Alfred, nobody’s dishes sounded like yours. 

• Id tiling was not the right word. Sweet Lorraine, our 
Iihimp sixty-year-old (we’re being kind this morning) 
goddess of the bathroom, clattered when she left off her 

• ndli-ss clothes-washing and hopeless ablutions and 
in ded along to the kitchen. So did he clatter, Stuart 
t li lilted. Phyllis, a tall, thin girl with a figure like a test 
till n* ami a fellowship in chemistry, moved around with 
abandon, creating a racket of crockery as if here, too, her 
drpaitment would look after the breakage. The bone-thin, 
In me dry old man who had the room nearest the front 
dun, didn’t make any kitchen sounds at all because, as 
m a is Stuart could tell, he never ate. Only Alfred 
1 linked Alfred was in control. Now it would be the baked 
pul at 0 without butter, the cup of tea without sugar, then 
tin long, inexpensive cigarillo. 

t )li. Vlfred, \ 011 and your pinched, ascetic-looking face 
ami that tolerant (tolerant of me) smile. Sorry about that 
misiimIn.standing last December. Misunderstanding—I 
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sure am kind to myself. Flirtation, then? But lets not 
forget I'd broken up with Terry. It was the first time I 
was living on my own, and I was pretty damned lonely. 
I was ripe for anything then, or almost anything. Nothing 
worked—not movies, not girls, not even the Partridge the 
month before. 

So, Alfred, you made the mistake of listening as we 
both moved around the kitchen and I made the mistake 
of talking. Not much, but enough to make you wonder. 
And enough to make me cut it off before you started 
wondering too much. Keep it light and casual. I'll say this 
for you. You had the decency to let me end those soul- 
searching, Russian conversations we were having. That’s 
something you can’t say about most of these cocksuckcrs. 

Even so, the whole Alfred thing had been worrisome, 
dropping his guard like that. It wouldn’t happen again. 
He’d made that promise to himself at the time, and sealed 
it. He’d taken his knife down to the West Seventies and 
walked the side streets until he met that male hustler. 

Alfred, you really are admirable in your way. You do 
what needs to lx* done, and somehow remain intact doing 
it. You even took a year with the medics in Vietnam. 
Everything considered, you're more of a man than I am. 
Maybe my father should have had a son like you. Then 
you wouldn't have to grade all those papers to get 
through, and I wouldn't have to go around screwing up 
all the time. Maylx* you and my father deserve each other. 
He’s let me know often enough he doesn’t deserve the 
likes of me. The two of you would make quite a pair at 
Scliraflt s lor lunch, you with vour baked potato and your 
sunken cheeks, him fumbling for the saccharine and won¬ 
dering ii anyone was noticing as you reenacted that old, 
insoluble father-son mess. You, of course, would present 
him with another kind of mess and he might just prefer a 
son who was, so far as he knew, a simple depressive and 
a fuck-up to a fag. Give me the mess I know any time. 

Stuart ran his hand over the light sweat filming his 
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chest and stomach. Sunburn not tender, but then it never 
was, unless he rushed it. This year he’d started early, 
stretching out in Riverside Park with his shirt off starting 
about mid-April. Already he was turning a deep orange- 
brown. There goes Best-Tan-on-the-Beach Richards. Yes, 
propping himself on his elbows and surveying his prop¬ 
erty like some Big Daddy of the flesh (which he was, 
which he was), he observed the golden Stuart Richards, 
in person. Except, of course, for that juicy pale stretch 
around his middle. But that's my secret, he thought, one 
of my many secrets, you might say. 

lie fell back and stared at the ceiling. The subway 
ride to Riis Park was a drag, and the beach there was 
fruity as hell. But he cared even less for the other beaches 
you could get to by subway, polluted water, the dirty 
sand jammed with knish men and all the yentas and loud, 
sand-kicking kids. 

Jones Beach would be nicely deserted on a weekday, 
clean water, clear air, might even get some reading done. 
Maybe he’d run into somebody on campus with a car. 
None of the girls he screwed had one, which might have 
been why they offered other inducements. He might even 
hitch a ride out with some campus fag. Would have to 
be one hot day. 

Ah, well, Riis Park again? Maybe. If he went any¬ 
where at all. He’d rather stay here and sleep all day if it 
weren’t so hot. Then how about a movie? A couple of 
movies? Or three or four, or more. In loveland. Some¬ 
thing to get out of bed for there. Check the paper, see 
what mysteries were playing. Make a day of it. Take a 
Tedral and give it some study. After all, he was a student, 
wasn’t he? 
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4. John Lynch 

Lynch wondered why he had taken this jinx of an as¬ 
signment. Two days now and he wasn’t getting anywhere. 
He’d had Edelson phoning him first thing this morning, 
waking him and bugging him in his quiet, reasonable way. 
What, the Captain had asked, was happening? Not that 
lie expected results so soon, of course, but he was just 
wondering. 

That hadn’t taken Lynch long to tell. Nothing was 
happening, he’d said, except that he was being given the 
eye by every degenerate In town and even groped once in 
a movie house on Broadway. "Congratulations,” Edelson 
had said, "you must he getting the hang of it.” 

Lynch felt himself growing edgy in his new life. Here 
he was now, he thought, sitting over bad coffee and Eng¬ 
lish muffin crumbs in a dive of a luncheonette on Colum¬ 
bus Avenue in the Seventies. The orange juice came out 
of cans and was artificially flavored, the bread was so thin 
and white and had so many additives that it would have 
made rotten toast, so he’d ordered English muffins in¬ 
stead Mut Ins instructions were to go native, and that in- 
eluded eating where the natives ate. 

He had left his furnished room in the West Twenties 
earlier that morning and come uptown to his new beat. 
Edelson had told him to spend as much time as possible 
in his territory, including mealtime. It meant a long day 
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away from his room, from mid-morning until after 4 A.M., 
when the bars were closed, but he didn’t mind that. 
1 .ynch preferred not to be seen around his block wearing 
these fairy clothes. He just wondered how long it would 
take him to adjust to his new schedule. 

It was after eleven now, late for him to be having 
breakfast. He realized that be was feeling guilty about 
it all. Despite the fact that he was hardly sitting around, 
it felt like the idle life to Lynch. He preferred regular 
hours, a job to go to, a place to be. 

The Army was a regular life, and Lynch liked that 
part of it. There had been one bad stretch when their top 
sergeant cracked up and just dismissed the men in the 
morning without orders and then went off and continued 
liis drunk. It took three weeks for the Army to catch up 
to the sergeant. Lynch, meanwhile, didn’t know what to 
do with himself all day. He slept a lot, he recalled. He 
needed to after spending those long evenings in that 
fairy bar. 

He disliked the place, but it had been the only out¬ 
side drinking spot within walking distance of the camp. 
My going there, Lynch avoided riding the bus into town 
or having to suck up to one of the guys with a car. He 
remembered feeling relieved when the new sergeant had 
cracked down hard and worked their tails off. All it took 
from then on was one can of PX beer to put Lynch to 
sleep at nine-thirty. And he never did go back to that 
fairy bar. 

Lynch had worked after school and summers since he 
was a kid. It was the hard way, but he was convinced 
that in the long run he was better off than some pam¬ 
pered Jewish brat whose fat-assed father brings him home 
something different every night. The only time in his 
civilian life he recalled loafing was after his discharge. 
He’d only been able to take six weeks of it, then he went 
into that Macy’s training program. He’d never liked the 
Idea of kissing somebody’s ass to get them to buy some- 
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thing, but he’d decided it was better than doing nothing 
for a while. 

Two days ago, Edclson had pulled down a large street 
map and shown Lynch ten overlapping gerrymanders be¬ 
tween Bleecker Street and 86th Street, from the East 
River to the Hudson. He’d marked where the four killings 
had taken place—Park Avenue in the Thirties, West Sev¬ 
enties, Gramercy Park, Central Park West. Both sides 
of town, none below the Village, none above 86th Street. 

Lynch’s territory ran from Columbus Circle to 86th 
Street, from the west side of the park to Riverside Drive. 
Two of the four killings had taken place in that area. Yet 
no matter how many times he had told himself he was 
working as he ambled around, it still felt like killing time 
to him. 

Another bad thing was the way people stared at him. 
He’d combed his dark hair down into bangs and bought 
some striped sport shirts and low-rise levis, and a sport 
jacket with matching slacks. And sandals, he thought, 
looking down at his bare toes dangling beneath his coun¬ 
ter stool. He wasn’t used to walking around with his toes 
hanging out. He felt as if everything were hanging out. 
And, Lynch thought, everything practically was, the way 
those ball-breaking levis fit. 

People had stared at him in his gray rookie uniform, 
but he remembered the admiration in those looks. He 
even used to walk around In uniform in front of bis mirror, 
whipping out the brand-new Police Special to time his 
draw. EdeLson had suggested he think of his current 
getup as another kind of uniform. Lynch was trying, but 
so far it hadn't helped much. 

Now Lynch's revolver was resting under his socks in a 
drawer, the Mace tube was clipped to his back pocket. 
He wondered how the other nine sitting ducks were 
making out with what Edclson called the psychological 
adjustment. That started him guessing how far behind the 
rest he was. 
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Then Lynch asked himself why he always thought 
other guys were doing better. What about the ones Edel- 
son had interviewed and not asked in? Lynch told himself 
he was doing better than they were. 

But what had Edelson meant when he’d said they 
wouldn’t have worked out? Why had the captain picked 
him? Lynch wondered whether there was something fag- 
gish about the way he looked. 

Edelson had not gone into any of that during his 
briefing. Ile'd worry about the reasons, you just take 
orders. He stuck to factual details. For example, he ex¬ 
plained that he had laid out the decoys’ territories so 
they'd overlap. He didn’t want to risk their man slipping 
through any open cracks along the fringes, and he'd ar¬ 
ranged it so the overlaps occurred in busy, crowded areas 
—Times Square, Columbus Circle, Broadway, Washing¬ 
ton Square—where it might help to have two or some¬ 
times three men floating around. That was one smart Jew, 
Lynch thought. 

Lynch had found himself looking closely at some 
homosexual in the street, trying to guess whether he was 
a decoy cop or not. It made things easier, Lynch thought, 
to imagine that one of these characters might really be 
someone like himself, not just a freak. 

Outside on Columbus Avenue now, blasting away as 
usual from some Spanish-music shop with the loudspeaker 
over the doorway (were these P.R.s deaf or something, 
Lvnch wondered, the way they turned their music up 
full all the time?), he heard the lulling clop-clop of a 
merengue or cha-cha or whatever it was. He still couldn’t 
tell one from another, although he’d had enough practice 
listening to them whether lie wanted to or not. 

Inside wasn’t much better. Several stools down, a 
roly-poly homosexual with a goatee sat at the counter 
eating a bowl of cornflakes and strawberries. Lynch 
watched him take a spoonful of cornflakes, roll it around 
in his mouth, then swallow. Then he'd take a strawberry 
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but he wouldn’t actually chew it. He would hold it be¬ 
tween his teeth and suck it to shreds without ever using 
his teeth. 

Now he was giving Lynch a look. This early in the 
morning, Lynch thought. Don’t these bastards ever let 
up? 

Some breakfast, Lynch thought. Even the coffee was 
lousy. 

Now Mr. Goatee was giving him the raised eyebrow 
bit. Lynch considered trying some moderately clean way 
to make a living, like tidying up the gorilla cage at the 
zoo or setting up as a storefront abortionist on 125th Street 
and Lenox Avenue. 

Careful not to be too abrupt about it, Lynch swiveled 
around to look out at the street. A drunken Puerto Rican 
was lying in a pool of urine in a tenement doorway. 

These spies, Lynch thought. Some neighborhood— 
what a collection of human junk. The whole country was 
going soft and rotten, and here was one of the places you 
find the dregs. The Commies wouldn’t have to worm their 
way into the government. All they had to do was wait 
and we’d fall apart. Then they could waltz in and take 
over. Walking these streets was like going for a stroll in 
a cesspool. 

Lynch was thoroughly depressed by the element you 
had here. Twelve dollars commanded a furnished room 
in a brownstone, and the low rents attracted drifters. 
White, black, maybe green, Lynch thought, sleeping four 
and five in a room, not working, not bathing, not a sign 
of self-respect. Some of the old tenants still hung on, as 
they did in his neighborhood, in Chelsea. But the once- 
respec table West Side was now nothing but the down¬ 
town Harlem and the uptown Village and the uptown- 
crosstown Bowery. 

Lynch had seen hustlers on the streets night and day, 
shaking their things, asking you how they're hanging to¬ 
day, man. The pushers were busy too, except that they 



hardly had to push; their customers snapped the stuff up 
right out in the open. Every other stoop seemed to Lynch 
to be jammed with sleepy-looking guys and stringy broads 
nodding in the sun but looking as pale as things that 
lived in a cave. 

And the queers, Lynch thought, you wouldn’t believe 
the queers. The big parade on Central Park West started 
just before dark, when those who had jobs came back 
from work. What was it he’d heard one of them call it? 
Fag Harbor. Dozens, hundreds of fags waiting for their 
ship to come in. Holy Mother, he thought. Bench after 
bench of them, or lined up along the stone fence like a 
slave auction. From the Museum down to Columbus 
Circle, twenty blocks loaded with queers. 

Lynch tried to imagine what was in it for them. Two 
men together, he thought, it didn’t make much sense. 
What did two men do? How did they act toward each 
other? If they nuzzled their faces together, wouldn’t their 
beards rub? The thought of another man’s beard against 
his made Lynch uncomfortable. He remembered when he 
was a kid Uncle Phil used to give him the old sandpaper 
treatment, but now was something else. 

Nor could Lynch see any of the other things either. 
He just couldn’t understand taking it in the ass or blow¬ 
ing. What a man wanted was to get in. He didn’t want 
anyone getting into him. There was nothing like good 
old-fashioned screwing, Lynch thought, and he could 
even do without that if he had to. 

Mr. Goatee was paying his check now, poking a tooth¬ 
pick at something between his teeth and staring at Lynch. 
He didn’t like the way Mr. Goatee was loitering around 
the cash register, glancing Lynch’s way as his plump, 
soft hand dawdled over the cigarette display. They’re 
always in there, he thought. Lynch told himself he’d bet¬ 
ter signal Mr. Goatee to get off his hack. The easiest way, 
he thought, was to get the nigger behind the counter to 
give him a refill on the coffee, bad as it was. 
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Lynch let the fresh cup sit in front of him, steaming, 
as he looked out at the street. Through the luncheonette 
window, he soon saw Mr. Goatee waddle off, heavily 
larded hams rolling and rippling at each step. Look at the 
ass on the conductor, Lynch found himself thinking. Ever 
since he’d been on this assignment he’d been surprised at 
all the old dirty jokes about fairies that had been running 
through his mind. All those ancient, miserable punch 
lines, he thought. 

Something more interesting to Lynch than Mr. Goatee 
came along the street. She had really good legs, slim, 
very long and very white, bare for summer, and she was 
wearing high spiked-heeled shoes that showed off the 
curve of her calf. He watched her walk in her neat, pre¬ 
cise way. She stopped at the corner, although she had the 
traffic light with her if she wanted to cross. 

The dress she wore was made of a light, fine material. 
A blue print, and she seemed not to be wearing a slip 
underneath. There was a breeze at the corner and it 
tucked the blue dress in between her long thighs, which 
looked to Lynch as firm and tapered as a high-school 
miler’s. She wasn’t much in the bosom department, but 
Lynch had never gone in for Earth-Mother types. Her 
dark hair was cut short like a boy’s, but the way it was 
blushed back softened the effect. The face itself was fair 
and pert, very Irish-looking. She was a stunner. Lynch 
thought, too good-looking to be a hustler and yet she must 
be. Otherwise, why was she just standing there, not 
crossing? She had style to her, though, not like the others 
you saw around. 

Whatever she was, Lynch told himself that he 
wouldn't mind .some of that. Sitting at the counter, he 
could I eel the erection stirring. How there was room for 
it under those skin-tight levis he didn’t know. 

Down, boy. he thought, she’d probably laugh in ms- 
face, dressed the way I am. 

Then three very thin homosexuals, two white, one 


black, walked up to her. Lynch had never seen anything 
as undernourished-looking as a skinny queer. There was 
no meat on their bones at all, and their faces looked like 
the man on the iodine bottle. No wonder, he thought. 
You really walked your ass off. He’d probably lost a few 
pounds himself already. 

But, Lynch thought, this thin look must be more than 
an accident. It appeared to be what most of them tried 
for in dress. In that swish Lexington Avenue men’s shop, 
all he’d seen were vertical stripes, tight pants, tapered 
shirts, skinny ties. What was the joke about that place? 
The only clothing store where they measure your inseam 
when all you want is a tie. 

Lynch decided he never would get used to having a 
salesman call him “Sweets.” He’d gone to the store to try 
out his faggot act for the first time, but when every head 
turned his way he lost his nerve. Two salesmen had a 
race to see who could get to him first. He had ended up 
mumbling “N T o spikka English” to the faster of the two 
and just pointing to things. 

In the end the salesman had short-changed him 
twenty dollars, smiled pleasantly, and said, “Come see 
us again, big-balls.” He had decided to overlook it and 
just escape. 

Lynch took a cautious sip of luncheonette coffee. The 
second cup was as bad as the first. On the corner he saw 
they were all talking now. He wondered if she was one of 
these fag hags he’d heard about. They all seemed to 
know each other. One of the white boys was telling an in¬ 
volved story and making what looked to Lynch like a lot 
of puckering movements with his mouth. Then they were 
all laughing, the girl tossing her head hack and gulping 
air, reminding Lynch of a movie actress he’d seen. 

Lynch stared as the grinning Negro put his long black 
arm around her slim waist and pulled her against him, 
belly to belly. He was pressing right in there between 
her legs, out on the street in broad fucking daylight. 
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Lynch felt his hands bunch into fists out of sight in 
his lap. The amazing thing was that the girl seemed to be 
enjoying it. Lynch saw her hard, round bottom move in 
tight, rhythmic circles. She had some action there, he 
thought, pressing his fists down into his groin where even 
more life was stirring now. He wondered what she wanted 
with a queer when he could give her something real to 
nib up against. 

He realized that they were dancing to the Spanish 
music from the disco-store loudspeaker. Something else 
registered on him, too. The girl was leading, maneuver¬ 
ing the black boy through a whole series of tricky Carib¬ 
bean steps. 

Finally Lynch got the message. The girl was a guy. 
He’d be God-damned, he thought, you couldn’t tell any¬ 
body without a score card these days. There he sat with 
a great bulging erection warm against his thigh. And over 
what? A guy. As the idea sank in, he felt that erection 
dying on him, fast. It was really funny, he thought. There 
she or he or it was, still moving that neat round ass, ex¬ 
actly as before—blue dress, high heels, the works. When 
he'd thought she was a girl, look out. Now that he gath¬ 
ered she was a he, that same trim figure did nothing for 
him. Just the reverse, which was a relief in a way. Sup¬ 
pose, he thought, I’d discovered she was a guy and the 
damned thing didn't go soft on me? 

Then all four of them disappeared around the corner. 
A prowl car was cruising down Columbus. The two men 
in it didn’t make the turn at the corner. Either they hadn’t 
scon the dance exhibition or they had enough to do in a 
neighborhood like this without chasing some homosexuals 
for making fools of themselves on a street corner. 

The prowl car made Lynch think of Edelson. He 
liacln’t told the Captain the whole truth on the phone 
this morning. Edelson had asked whether he’d heard 
any talk in the gay bars about the killings. Lynch had 
said he hadn’t, which was so, as far as it went. Although 
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he’d been covering his assigned ground, he hadn’t yet 
started a conversation with a single homosexual. 

It had been different in the Army, he thought. He had 
heard how some guys would go to that fag bar and let 
themselves be picked up. He’d never tried it himself until 
that stretch when the sergeant lost his grip and every¬ 
thing went haywire for him. It was no problem then to 
talk to them, laugh at their jokes, drink their liquor. 
Lynch thought that was because he had known that later 
on he was going to beat the living shit out of that 
degenerate. 

Also a lot of other guys in his outfit did the same. It 
was an accepted thing, a change of pace from whoring 
around. Besides, the fags had it coming to them. Lynch 
decided he was going to have to get some of that same 
attitude into his present assignment. It was important to 
come out of this looking good. 

Detective John Lynch, he thought, trying it on for 
size. Jesus, they sure made rotten coffee here. He’d try 
some place over on Broadway tomorrow. 
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5. Edelson’s Notebook 

Friday morning , June 10. Slow starter, Lynch. Everything 
he says a little vague. They're all slow, but Lynch more 
so. Screened ninety-seven men to get ten. Never ran into 
this kind of resistance before. Hell, it’s been easier per¬ 
suading cops to put on dresses. Had to coax, plead, jolly, 
bribe, and bully. The fine art of handling men. Couldn’t 
have done better in my prime. Or could I? Okay, no more 
of that. The problem is not to let the decoys stay slow 
starters. Ten fires to build under ten different personali¬ 
ties. Tedious, miserable work, all those feelings to be 
played on. Just your luck you’re an expert at it. Or were. 
Now, my friend, you’re a little over the hill, which is like 
saying a dam is a little leaky. True, you’re the only one 
in the Department who knows this for now. But how long 
before it starts showing to others? Last few cases worked 
out. The difference was, 1 had no idea why as I was 
working on them. Lucky, is all. Pressed my men harder 
than ever, but there was no calculable, efficient connec¬ 
tion between what I did and the outcome. I touched all 
bases, combined thorough, routine procedures with what¬ 
ever way-out idea I came up with. As I'm doing now on 
these sex killings—cops on the beat alerted, informants 
brought in, and this decoy business. But that’s no way to 
operate. It’s like saying, "Give me five hundred men for 
a month and I’ll find out who robbed that candy store.” 
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Takes a lot of talent to do that. Still, it could be worse. I 
could flop, some day I will. Just have to see how long I 
can stay lucky and keep bluffing. Never mind the head¬ 
aches tying knots behind my eyes. Or how hard it is just 
to make myself think consecutively. I think I have a real 
idea again in the decoys. Never mind that I’m smoking 
too much, or that I’m so damned neat in my appearance 
to make up for thinking sloppily and keeping a very un¬ 
professional notebook full of sloppy personal maunderings 
—like this. Well, then, never mind. Back to work. Only 
consolation is, on this case you’re going to be dragging 
ten other guys with you. It’s going to hurt them more 
than it hurts you, you’ll see to that. It's your job to see 
to that. I do like to see a man happy at his work. 
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6 . Stuart Richards 


His head full of zither music, Stuart loafed out of the 
movie house with the usual welcome pang. The Third 
Man always worked for him (this was—what? the fifth 
time he’d seen it? the tenth?) and he hated to leave. He 
had found no ride to the beach that morning, and The 
Third Man was his third movie of the day. This was the 
first time he’d felt good all that long Friday, and he 
walked slowly, almost breakably—a tightrope act, leaving 
the theater’s cool, quenching darkness, a final teeter at 
the lobby door, then the warm clutch of sticky air. 

The sudden heat smothered all body-memory of the 
air-conditioning, now sealed behind the closing lobby 
door, cut off so absolutely it might never have been. He 
stood under the marquee, working hard to breathe, feeling 
as if he were out floating at drowning depth in the heavy, 
breezeless night. Was that film of sweat on his upper lip 
and neck newly formed, or had it been there all evening? 
Had there really been two hours just now during which 
Ik* had ke pt his sport shirt collar turned up against the 


chill? 


Mis movie mood, less substantial than physical sensa¬ 
tion, was not dissipated so easily. The zither music kept 
going in his head, uninterrupted so far. He knew that 
Greenwich Village was out there, stiflingly close. He just 
wasn’t ready for it yet. Nor was the swell of the sound¬ 
track zither ready to release him. All he could do, was 
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glad to do, was hold himself rigidly erect and ride the 
sound waves tumbling around inside him, alternately 
speeding and checking his pulse, diddling his senses be¬ 
yond simple measurement. 

Still under the marquee, his only movement the quick 
rise and fall of his chest as he gulped dead air, he closed 
his eyes, locking inside his skull (as the air-conditioning 
was lobby-locked now) the last fragments of a dollar-fifty 
dream. Blinking like an owl, looking like almost anyone 
coming out of a movie, he made his face a model of 
blankness. Wasn’t that what people went to movies for? 

He exerted every restraining muscle and continued 
to stand there, seeming not to notice anything around 
him—not the street lights and traffic, not the pulsing of 
exhaust fans and air-conditioners from all sides, nor even 
the Saturday night sidewalk mob swarming past with all 
the chattering faggots, crisp and ballsy in their tight, 
white chinos. 

He discovered that he was sliding his right thumb 
gently—an inch up, an inch down—along the seam of 
his trouser where the right-hand pocket showed a long 
bulge. He snapped the thumb down against his other 
fingers in a military row and tried to resubmerge into the 
immobility that he hoped would coax the movie back 
into his consciousness. 

The Third Man was his kind of movie. But that was 
understating it. It was, he thought, body under control 
again, the most special one of the lot: The Maltese Fal¬ 
con, Laura , Double Indemnity, the Philip Marlowe pic¬ 
tures (even the one with George Montgomery; Marlowe 
could take a lot of abuse and still be Marlowe), The 
Asphalt Jungle , Strangers on a Train, The Killing. These 
were the best, but he loved—literally thrilled to—the 
genre itself, the by-now familiar yet each time newly 
surprising pull of their surface dazzle, even when flashy 
surface was all they offered. 

Taking a hand in his own seduction, he gave in boy¬ 
ishly to their pace and gut-plucking plot turnabouts, the 
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pervasive sexuality—the sheer glamour , as he couldn't 
help thinking of it—and their big-city motifs, underworld 
sleaziness, and peculiar code of honor, automobile en¬ 
gines thrumming hoarsely, chancy women jogging the 
action, and sleek apartments with hidden bars and wall 
safes or darkened stucco beach houses (stucco—the word 
itself triggered his sense of expectation!). 

For almost ten years, since the beginning of high 
school, Stuart had savored these vvitchv night-brews of 
loss, most foul murder, and sadness sweet or cynical in 
which so rarely did the guy actually end up with the girl 
(where there was a girl to end up with, or a guy left 
alive at the end). Their bleak fascination was bottomless, 
peaklcss too. He imagined himself sitting through them 
again and again, held fast, all his life most likely. There 
had been a time, to begin with, when they had appealed 
because^ they were nothing like his life; they still drew 
him now that they had become his mirror. 

A wave of coolness rolled across the back of his 
neck, making him shudder before turning. One look was 
enough, thanks, and he turned away. They were every¬ 
where. This time he’d been dealt two black queens, both 
their heads of hair stiff with straightener, all teeth around 
the smile zone as they primped and promenaded out of 
the lobby. No A Train commandos downtown for the 
evening, his fast look had told him. They were dressed 
Village-casual, not sharp; locals, transplants rather. He 
went rigid again and couldn't help hearing—they made 
sure of that—their whining murmur behind him. 

lie resigned himself to waiting and wheezing (just 
beginning now) and wondering how they'd go about it, 
which of the endlessly wearisome approaches they'd 
choose. Shut up, leave me alone, go fuck yourselves. You 
suck around like singsong flies, over and over, wherever 
I go, all sizes, shapes, and colors. Especially all colors— 
the black boys were really getting into the act lately. 
Only in America. 

Maybe lie should move along and the hell with it. 
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Where do you get away from them? They kept throwing 
it at you. What would they say? What would you? Each 
time, ready or not, you had to think what to say this 
time, what they'd take for an answer and disappear. 
Would you react enough to be convincing? Would you 
overreact? What would they think of all that hard breath¬ 
ing you were doing? Was there anything that would make 
them leave you alone for good? 

Something. His thumb again slid along the bulge in 
his pocket. He felt as if he were playing with himself in 
public, but he didn’t check the movement this time. 

Even now the homosexual bugaboo—buggerboo?— 
was still troublesome. Yet it was nothing to what it had 
been when he was a kid. Why should a fourteen-) ear-old 
have to worry until he was wet with sweat and could 
hardly breathe when he walked down certain streets? 
He’d felt as if he were being eaten alive by all those 
hungry, staring eyes. Why put a kid through all that? 
Stuart felt a combination of pity and rage at the thought 
of his former defenseless self, felt it so keenly he was 
hurled back over the years until the perspiration trickled 
down his neck and oozed from his armpits. The evoked 
memories were more chilling than mere evaporation. 

Yes, well, he wasn't a kid anymore. He could remem¬ 
ber times when he’d felt like approaching one of them 
for a change, and saying, "Okay, you win. Let’s get it 
over with." But that was time past, as he and not a few 
of them ought to know by now. 

So, no, he didn't feel like moving along. Let them look 
out for him now. Ridiculous? A little, but wherever you 
happened to be was right for making a stand, and a dose 
of melodrama was good for the soul. So they sucked 
around like flies? A fly could be swatted. 

“ ’Souse me," the taller Sambo said, arm-brushing past 
him, jungle lips pouting prissily. 

"Forget it," Stuart said, his clenched jaw barely 
moving. 

"What I mean is," the arm-brusher said, "it’s a hot 
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night for body contact, unless you don’t mind heat in 
that department.” 

“Look, I said forget it.” 

The little one just grinned and grinned. 

Stuart tried to stare them down. They just cocked their 
delicate hips and dainty asses in the classic pose, giving 
him the eye in return. The little shits. He looked away, 
but stayed under the marquee, motionless, trying to look 
emotionless, unapproachable. 

Some of the passersby were smirking along, relishing 
this sideshow he was part of. The sweat streamed down 
his back, pasting his thin shirt tight and cool against him. 

lie stared hard at the stills in the display case. Trevor 
Howard and his faithful-bulldog sergeant reading their 
quiet, sensible, British riot act to Joseph Cotten’s fur¬ 
rowed, blinking baby face. Orson Welles and Cotten ex¬ 
changing dangerous words, the memory of their school¬ 
boy friendship fading in and out, trying to jump the gap 
of all those intervening years leading to that dizzying 
moment at the top of the great ferris wheel, each holding 
fast to opposite sides of the car as Welles slides open 
the menacing, gaping door. And Valli. . . . 

It didn’t work. lie didn’t come anywhere near losing 
himself in his quick replay of the film. He heard them 
rustling around behind him like two black bugs, and 
he wiped away the sweat on the back of his neck. It was 
all he could do to force his hand down again. He wanted 
to keep it there, covering the exposed spot above his 
collar where he felt vulnerable to their probing eyes. 
Look ont, bugs, you may get squashed underfoot. 

He wondered how his little black brothers saw him. 
Some cool, white stud who wasn’t interested in their 
merchandise? A terrified beginner, panting for it but 
paralv/.ed by the unspeakable, unable to make the first 
move? He’d been giving a fair imitation of that paralysis 
so far. He’d been thrown back more than he liked to 
think. 
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Stuart shifted focus to his reflection in the display-case 
glass—dark hair cut full, tall, long head, long neck, slop¬ 
ing shoulders, forearms swelling slightly under the 
rolled-up shirtsleeves, lean torso, muscled legs filling his 
tapered trousers, everything about him long, trim. Oh. 
yes, trim behind, too. He didn’t look like a 4-F. Then 
again, he didn’t look like the fastest knife in town. 

Stuart hoped their balls were breaking, watching him. 
He looked back to them in the glass, saw them waiting it 
out a bit longer, oh-so-experienced. Enough, leave me 
alone, fuck you. He turned to face them again. 

“Very interesting,” the tall one said to the grimier. 
'The movie, I mean.” 

“All right, niggers,” Stuart said, “get your black asses 
out of here before I kick you both in the balls. Then I’m 
going to call a cop and tell him why I kicked you in the 
halls. You know how cops like nigger queers. Disappear. 
Go play with each other, or don’t you like dark meat?” 

Their taunting smiles turned off as if someone had 
thrown a switch. Their faces shriveled, lost that touch of 
queerness as they glared back with bulging, lynched- 
looking eyes. He didn’t care for pulling color rank, but it 
was the quickest way to get rid of them. No need for him 
to bother with niceties. They hadn’t. Besides, they were 
recovering quickly enough. 

“Mighty white of the mother,” the little one said, turn¬ 
ing on that shit-eating grin brighter than ever for the 
sake of his pride, if not his manhood. 

“Listen, white meat,” the tall one said, “playing with 
each other is better than you playing with yourself.” 

"Move, you cocksuckers,” Stuart said, stepping toward 
them. 

The tall one just gave a high-shouldered, fashion- 
model shrug, holding it and peering at Stuart from behind 
his shoulder with steeply arched eyebrows forming a pair 
of inverted V’s. Then, no luck here, still the same lone¬ 
some twosome, the dear, indomitable kinky-headed tilings 
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batted a high-pitched giggle back and forth before hop¬ 
skipping away ever so nimbly, neat little duck-fcct neatly 
turned out in their scrubbed weekend sneakers. It took 
no time at all for them to disappear into the crowd. 

Okay, he’d had his triumph. Some territorial impera¬ 
tive. The incident left a ragged under-edge to his feelings. 
His outburst had afforded some purgation, but not enough. 
All he wanted was to breathe easily again and get back 
to the lulled state he’d been in when he had first come 
out of the movie. He tried fragments of scenes in his 
mind. Then he decided to settle for scattered images. But 
not even that much came back to him. 

Bastards, they’d ruined it for him. The jangled rest¬ 
lessness was there instead. It was going to be one of 
those nights. 

He was really wheezing now, sweat was trickling out 
of him, adrenalin trickling away inside. Alone in the 
middle of Queertown wondering what to do next. He 
slipped his right hand into his pocket and fingered the 
knife. The gesture helped, not by lessening his anger, but 
by feeding it; another kind of relief. He turned away from 
the display case, dazzled by the reflected flashes sliding 
along the glass between him and the stills, blurring his 
view of them. He looked directly, and so less blurrily, at 
the traffic rumbling down Seventh Avenue with the head¬ 
light beams out front like spears. Then Stuart felt the 
cumulative impact of the past few minutes’ worth of au¬ 
tomobile horns and street clatter and brightness getting 
to him in a rush, breaking up any last hopes of recaptur¬ 
ing that lost movie mood. The lighted fagades of the bars 
.uid tile antique shops and the coffee houses across the 
wide street just ahead glittered and beckoned. 

Not looking to either side, Stuart shouldered past 
people to the curb. He crossed, prowling the downtown 
side of (Greenwich Avenue toward Sixth. Faggotville to¬ 
night. The warm evening had brought them out by the 
hundreds in this two-block stretch. The street reminded 


him of a rain-wet sidewalk crawling with worms he had 
seen as a child, some plump and washed gleaming, others 
stringy and flecked with grit. All were equally exposed 
by the need that had made them surface to the heel of 
any stray passerby, and he could remember stamping on 
them while his mother shrieked and tried to pull him 
away. 

So many fairies in one place. It was as if the queer 
world had spent the winter under whatever cover; breed¬ 
ing, endlessly breeding. Which was true enough. No 
shortage, this past winter, of sidewalk glances, subway 
jostlings, restaurant smiles, movie kneesies. All prosely¬ 
tizing for the new religion of up-yours-Jack. But bulky 
woolen clothes, while no absolute bar, were a restraint, 
one more frustrating hurdle for them—heightening desire 
perhaps on exactly that count, but muffling sex object 
and, so, opportunity. 

Cold days on the street, passing some gay swooner 
with big winter eyes, Stuart had imagined him thinking, 
"Where are all the bodies? When will the bodies be back 
again?” They were back now, not just here, but all over 
the city on those special streets and certain corners. In 
snug little shirts that for some made a virtue of pigeon- 
breasted necessity, in ass-hugging, anatomical slacks, a 
few with the beginnings of a Riis Park tan, jammed into 
the tiny, sweaty bars for their fastidious martinis, six and 
eight of them at the sidewalk cafes’ round tables for four, 
stacked up in a different sort of rush-hour outside, gossip¬ 
ing, waiting to get in, never mind what or whom, slouch¬ 
ing angularly, leaning haunches gingerly against parked 
cars so as not to smudge their precious seats, watching 
the parade, preening and parading a bit themselves, part 
of it, waiting. 

What a lot of fuss, Stuart thought, for a little lickic- 
dickie or whatever. Christ, lie hated the vulgarity they 
brought out in him. They might deserve whatever they 
got, but did he deserve the coarsening that went with 
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giving it? lie hadn’t decided how to handle that yet, but 
it would come in time. And if it didn’t, then shove it. 

A little breeze then. Big deal. Score it for zither. 
Which of them, he thought, is waiting for me tonight? 
There was, as always, something delicious—mischievous 
—about not knowing. Anticipation of the uncontrollable. 
Exterminator’s roulette, filled with surprises and action, a 
game of our time, a game for keeps. 

Four had waited for him so far. My Four Fairies, a 
movie title. This one would have a moral: perversion 
doesn’t pay. Well, then, a movie, but for an audience of 
one. Never mind the public arts, give him the private 
arts any time. That’s where you find the true masterpieces 
of human ingenuity. He’d killed four fags now, and who 
even suspected it? The only one who’d made the papers 
was Eric-Alec, but in a small way, unconnected with the 
others. . 

My four fairies, Stuart thought, stopping at the win¬ 
dow of some faggot haberdashers, looking at the wild 
splashes of color inside. 'Hie colors blurred together at 
first, image was superimposed on image, one face running 
into another. Then he got the old projector working again 
and began his private sc reening. 

The Partridge, limp wrists and all, opening the show. 
Next, that greasy■-haired male hustler in his leather jacket 
in the alleyway gurgling through the blood, “Jeez, man, 
whuddahellyadoinV I ain’t no fuckin’ queer.” Just as he 
stopped breathing, though, his mouth curled into a smile. 
Poor, sr.ircd little Herbie, squeak-squeaking away, help¬ 
less. paralyzed, absolutely terrorized. And last, Eric-Alec, 
who cl (ought like .1 son-of-a-bitch, didn’t want to die at 
all, but he did and lie gave that same crazy smile they 
all did. 

Yes, Eric-Alec had fought the hardest. Stuart came 
back with blood on his clothes. lie hadn’t noticed until 
he was in his room, but he’d walked all the way up to the 
Oklahoma so there had been no problem about being 
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seen. The night clerk had been asleep and he’d met no 
one in the elevator. 

Hurrying down the hall to his room, he’d noticed a 
slip of paper under his door. The sight of it had stopped 
him short. A polite invitation to drop around the station 
house and answer a few questions? A telegram from 
Terry' saying something had happened to the baby? As it 
turned out, it was a leaflet about restructuring the uni¬ 
versity. What a relief to crumple it into a ball and toss 
it in the wastebasket. He stood, back against the door, 
and laughed out loud at everything, yes, everything. 
Then he noticed the blood and stopped laughing. Next 
day, he put his shirt and trousers in a paper bag and 
dropped it in a corner trash can. In the clear. 

Stuart had read in the paper that Eric-Alec was mar¬ 
ried, kid and all. Why struggle so, then? You’d think he’d 
want out. But none of them ever did —that wasn’t what 
the smile was all about. All he could say was that some 
fought harder, and some died harder. Stuart thought little 
Herbie had died about the worst of all. 

Poor little lonesome Herbie, Stuart thought, gazing at 
the haberdashery display, he’d started as a hunting owl, 
had run into a more deadly owl and ended as a flayed, 
squeaked-out mouse. Last April. His mother had been try¬ 
ing to get him home for Passover. Just what he needed, a 
Seder for two. There’d been call after call and he’d gone 
out to get away from the telephone. He’d met Herbie in 
one of his shut-up-and-leave-me-alone moods, worse luck 
for Herbie. 

Herbie’s place was a Playboy pad for boys who play 
with boys—hi-fi stereo/tape recorder under hard, clear 
plastic with electronic guts showing, tiger rug, tiger-up¬ 
holstered couch, blobby paintings, teak this and teak that, 
throw cushions everywhere. And that papier-mdche sculp¬ 
ture over the bar, the rearing golden rooster kicking up 
one spurred heel at a flailing naked youth. Prophetic that 
Herbie should see it all as a cock fight. 
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Herbie's roomie, an actor, was out west shooting beer 
commercials. Herbie swore he’d been cherry-faithful for 
three whole weeks, but he couldn’t take it any longer. 
Tonight was the kind of evening that made you wish you 
were alive. Sure, Stuart had thought, faithful, in a pig’s 
ass, any pig, any ass. 

They’d met in a Third Avenue gay bar, a quiet, week¬ 
day evening. Stuart was dawdling over a beer at the bar. 
The regulars had given him wide berth. 

Was there, Stuart had thought, some talk going 
around about the queer-killer? No, just this particular 
place, more inbred than most. He hadn’t noticed any 
reticence elsewhere. 

Herbie had half-skipped through the door into the 
clinking dimness, manicured hand push-pushing at his 
dark hair, pupils dilated roundly like an owl’s, high on 
something. High on Stuart too, apparently. He’d come di¬ 
rectly over and sat next to him like a ferry (Staten Island 
fairy?) going into its slip, insinuating his elbow against 
Stuart’s on the dark, gleaming wood. Stuart left his elbow 
in contact. It was getting late. 

Then Herbie had blinked his widened owl eyes and 
offered to buy him a drinkie. Were his own eyes, Stuart 
thought, dilated also? Was there some predatory reflex 
which took care of that? Opened you alertly to every 
sign on the trail, /.croed you in so there was no escape for 
either pursuer or pursued? Herbie, brilliant in madras 
jacket, French sailor's jersey, and linen slacks, introduced 
himself. Hornv owl, meet thorny owl, he the percher, 
Herbie the purchaser. 

I lei hir was sipping a martini, wondering if he really 
should, with all that other stufF in him. But now was 
what counted. Tomorrow was just a day at the office, 
peddling actors on the telephone. He swore he’d get out 
of the agency business some day. How he’d like to get 
away some place where they didn’t have telephones. 

By the way, have you ever done any modeling? A 
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student? Not really. What a waste. But then again, not 
a waste at all because the rest, his business for example, 
was just tinsel, sheerest tinsel, and perhaps he—Stuart, 
was it?—perhaps he was right to go after something 
really solid. But nothing really good ever lasted, did it? 
Take that marvelous-looking Greek boy tending bar—he 
looked delicious^ so chewable, really. But how long did 
he have? Five years? Ten? And then what? Hanging 
around the bus terminal. No, Stuart—it was Stuart?— 
you are being awfully sensible. 

Stuart was dipping, too, looking at this squealing 
mouse with the born murderer’s who-me? innocence, 
wanting to slide the knife blade into the base of his throat 
and have its steel tongue stop that other tongue’s flap¬ 
ping, all that flapping. But the only thing that happened 
then was more talk, finally getting around to the truly 
marvelous air-conditioning at Herbie’s place just a few 
blocks away. If they condition air, Stuart said, why not 
the breathers? Or do they, the bastards? You never knew, 
Herbie murmured. 

Beauty owl and fruity owl, sip-sipping together, 
Stuart still carefully on beer. Then they leave, the hurry, 
the unnatural scurry, there at last, still innocently mur¬ 
derous facing Herbie’s frozen-whirlpool eyes, both quite 
owlish now, Herbie only knowing the sort of owl he him¬ 
self was, Stuart .still an unknown species. Then unknown 
no longer. 

The final swoop in the bedroom as Herbie is pulling 
that long-sleeved jersey over his head, the knife piercing 
his rib cage as tlhe shirt clears Herbie’s famished-looking 
eyes, arms still tangled in the sleeves, a look of astonish¬ 
ment and that incredible smile on Herbie’s face. There's 
the splash of blood on the baby-blue bedshcet, the mouth 
working, chirping, squeaking, trapped arms thrashing, 
feet kicking off both rope-soled shoes, and Stuart's knife 
plunging repeatedly. 

The eyes closed finally, the mouth stopped babbling, 
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bubbling blood instead, and the smile was gone, too. 
There was only skinny Herbie lying there looking terribly 
pale, a shredded white mouse, bloody offering on the 
bottom of the owls cage, for this was no act in nature 
and the caged owl is the more vicious, talons sharpened 
on perch and bars, pitiful mouse ripped and dripping. 
Teasy owl meet easy owl, one with a mouse's heart, and 
see just how easy the other is in the machine-tooled cool 
air of this bloody mouse nest. 

Stuart pressed his forehead against the haberdasher’s 
window. Cool, it felt cool. Herbies belt buckle had been 
cool, too. He'd pulled off Herbie's slacks and his gor¬ 
geously Howered drawers. That’s what Herbie had asked 
him there for. Herbie’s penis was no longer erect; it took 
blood to make an erection, and blood was something 
Herbie was short of just then. Even so, the circumcised 
tip was bulging as if he were about to come. But Herbie 
had gone, not come. It must have been a terrible disap¬ 
pointment to him. 

Herbie, what did you see in it all? Pay attention. 
Mother Stuart is talking. I’m telling you what I tell all 
my boys, my wonderful boys. Was it worth it? Owl got 
your tongue? Puny hunk of meat, a chicken-neck without 
a bone. If you saw it in a butcher shop, would you buy it? 
Well, maybe you would. 

I’m going to do something for you that even roomie 
couldn't do. There’s that shriveled prick of yours, your 
constant companion, but have you two been as close as 

you’ve wanted to be? 

I guessed, didn’t I? All those other pricks you’ve 
sucked over tli* years have been such poor substitutes, 
haven’t they? Herbie, this is your lucky day. Now, tell 
me wli.it you find so absolutely irresistible about that. 
Herbie, Herbie, Mother Stuart just doesn’t like you very 
much. Truth is, you arc everything loathsome, disgust¬ 
ing, and vile. You're tatter off now, you’ll see. You can 
relax now, you’re well out of it. Oh, roomie will miss you 
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for a while, but don’t worry'. He won’t be any Valli about 
it. He’ll go on to someone else, poor sucker, and on and 
on. You’re the lucky one. 

There in the haberdasher’s window was a twenty-two- 
dollar pullover jersey like Herbie’s. No blood on this one. 
Stuart shrugged and moved on. 

Stuart passed a bar and thought he spotted the pair 
who had cruised him outside the movie house. He didn’t 
bother making sure. Whoever the two black boys were, 
they had found a couple of blond boys, Southerners per¬ 
haps, overcompensating for bloodhounds and empty bel¬ 
lies and the old folks at home. Let it go, he thought. 
Leave them to their race relations. He wanted a loner, 
and that should be no trouble at all on a night like this 
when they were coming out of the walls. 

Stuart kept walking, fingering the knife in his pocket, 
humming secretly, trying to feci the movie's zither vibra¬ 
tions rise and fall in his undeniable gut. 

Vienna, Vienna, Welles and Gotten in corrupt old- 
world Vienna. The hustler and the boobie. But was there 
something else, too? Friendship soured, but by what? 
Look around you. Not so far-fetched. Who wasn’t touched 
by it? New York, Stuart thought, was his Vienna. Just as 
corrupt. But he was no Joe Cotten, no idiot truster. Let 
the others trust him and let them see what it brought. 
Nor was he Harry Lime—there was no Valli, for one 
thing; no permanent underground life, just when it suited 
him. He was in control, that was the difference. lie was 
himself—all his selves. How many could claim that? 

It was sultry. No breeze blew in from the Hudson, 
screened by blocks of squared-off warehouses and pack¬ 
ing houses. Hard to breathe. There had been, he thought, 
that one trace of breeze, but it had not followed him 
down Greenwich. The zither had, but that didn’t make 
it any cooler. 

The Bronx, he thought, had sidewalk evenings, stoop 
evenings, candy-store evenings this time of year. Down 
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here? Meatville. Near-summer and the city. So the city 
fouled things. There wasn’t much that didn’t deserve 

f ° U The city also added excitement. He could remember 
nights wandering along Broadway, uptown, nights he 
couldn’t stay put in his room, walking along, staring at 
the endless chain of traffic lights, block after block, hyp¬ 
notizing himself with their red-green, red-green, not look¬ 
ing at faces but feeling as if he were awash in the ebb and 
flow of people he sensed but did not see streaming around 
him on the sidewalk. 

He had been born and raised here, if growing up m 
the Bronx could be called a New York childhood He 
hated that middle-class graveyard for the walking dead. 

A cast of thousands endlessly traveling subways to and 
from “the place.” or stacked out of sight in crapola apart¬ 
ment houses. Its most visible residents were old people 
lugging shapeless packages wrapped in brown paper and 
tied with white string, knotted viciously. 

Stuart’s first night-time venturings on the D tram to 
Manhattan were to see movies and, afterwards, to walk 
the streets of his unknown city, discovering new sections 
and ways of life. He began during his last year in high 
school and soon had run through the French, Russian, 
and British art-house films. Then his interest returned to 
where it had begun -the big-town murder and suspense 
pictures he’d first seen at Loews 167th Street, the Earl, 
the Kent, and the Luxor. 

lie tried to avoid the simple-minded slickies, but once 
in his seat lie almost never walked out. If they didnt 

really satisfy, they would do. 

Hr ir.ilizcd lie was smiling to himself and he turned 
it oil You never knew who’d smile back. Gay streets, 
streets of smiles and eyes. The eyes were invariably set 
in that glazed smirk that saw you and didn’t see you, that 
both conceded and denied you saw the other. A child s 
game. Still, those eyes could lie very heavy on you, heavy 
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as hands. They prodded, weighed, looked you over like 
meat on a hook, meat or love or whatever, for sale or hire 
or just given away, handed around lavishly or nervously, 
disposed of as the moment dictated or the personality 
allowed. 

lie could feci all those staring eves pressing up against 
him now, smotheringly, or was it the heat? Enough an¬ 
ticipation, time to choose. Then he noticed that he him¬ 
self had been chosen. His jaws tightened. He had to be 
the one who called the shots. 

Stuart was in front of an antique shop, looking in. The 
reflection in the window showed that he had attracted 
something. But what? loitering at the curb, fleshy, pale- 
white arms crossed over plump belly, round, bulging 
cheeks, steel-rimmed glasses, short-legged, undershirt 
showing through the white short-sleeved sport shirt, 
pleated trousers billowing, perforated brown-and-white 
saddle shoes and clocked silk hose over his no doubt 
sweaty little feet, about mid-fifties. A fat moth against a 
window screen, begging for a flame to fly into? A Bloom 
in search of a son—New York his Dublin, not Vienna? 

Or, Stuart thought, was he wrong? Such an odd one. 
No, no—there were the eyes, after all, and the frozen 
smile, guarded and tight around the edges. Dads, you 
dirty old man. 

I was about to say he didn’t look the type, Stuart 
thought. How can I think in terms of there being a type? 
The type is everybody. He just isn’t my type. Shake him. 
Beat it. leave me alone, fuck you. 

Stuart turned and flicked his eyes glancingly at Dads 
without letting their gazes lock for more than an instant. 
An instant was all Dads needed as Stuart again walked 
down the block before pausing in front of an art gallery. 
He had to look at a framed melting green egg in a blood- 
red nest. He also noticed Dads take up his own previous 
position at the ant i< pie shop window. Stuart tried to guess 
what ho might be looking at. The spiny Victorian hat 
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rack? Porcelain shepherds herding each other, but no 
sheep? The reflecting glass itself, to see what his presence 
might turn up at the curb? He'd have a long wait, Stuart 
thought. 

Walking toward Sixth, Stuart stopped at another an¬ 
tique shop. He killed time following the zigzag pattern 
of an inlaid writing desk. Someone pulled in beside him. 
Not Dads. This one coughed companionablv as Stuart 
wheezed. Just another window-shopping antiquer. San¬ 
dals, dirty feet, caked toenails, paint-spattered dungarees, 
bulging basket, striped T-shirt shrunk very tight, high 
blond pompadour, about seventeen, and stinking as if he 
hadn’t wangled his way into anyone’s bathtub in a month. 
Stuart sniffed loudly and distinctly. lie was alone again. 

Almost alone. Dads had now moved into place in 
front of the green egg-painting. He had obviously ob¬ 
served Stuart's encounter with Mr. Putrid because he 
half-nodded at Stuart, risked that much, now that the 
competition had been run off. Stuart did not nod back, 
but he slowed his pace as lie continued walking, letting 
it go on a bit longer. 

Stuart and Dads made their own kind of progress in 
fifty-step spurts, stop go fashion, Dads following, always 
taking over Stuart's previous stand. This hermit-crab rou¬ 
tine suggested some symbiotic connection, but Dads fol¬ 
lowed protocol and maintained a cautious separating in¬ 
terval because you never knew, did you? 

When Stuart reached the glare and bustle, corner of 
Sixth and Eighth, lie waited at the curb, bored with it 
now. D.ah. was ‘.non al his side, breathless. Stuart looked 
straight aln ad like Valli, walking past poor-doggy Joe 
< often outside that Viennese cemetery?) along Eighth 
Street’s neoned .straightaway. 

l et him work. Stuart thought. Stuart and Dads stood 
a foot apart and stonily, ludicrously went through three 
light changes without exchanging word or glance. A gust 
of wind swirled in like a flashy zither attack. 
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“Nice night,” Dads said. 

Stuart wheeled his head around slowly as if it were 
a gun turret. All he could see was a reddish-brow n mole 
sprouting tw f o gray wisps of hair on Dads’s plump chin. 
The bulging mole blotted out everything else. Its ugliness 
was compelling. Stuart gathered that Dads was smiling 
by the way the mole waggled up and down, the hairs 
swaying as he moved. 

Catching the open focus of Stuart’s stare, Dads man 
aged a self-conscious heh-heh cough and stroked his chin 
as casually as he could, covering the mole with his hand. 

“Little warmish, maybe,’’ Dads said, “but still a nice 
night.” 

“I hadn’t noticed.” 

“Nice breeze, though,” the little fat man said. “At 
least there was. Stopped now.” The mole was still cov¬ 
ered, Dad's fingers stroking, stroking. “Makes some people 
thirsty, weather like this. I was thinking of having a 
quiet drink somewhere.” 

Sly, sly Dads, Stuart thought, you do know how these 
things arc managed. And bold enough to stop your hand. 
Just look at that ghastly thing gyrate. 

“Let me guess,” Stuart said. “You’re in New York on 
business.” 

“That’s right,” Dads said, “get here two-three times 
a year. Left a few things over until Monday, accidentally 
on purpose, you might say, to give me the weekend. 
That’s one of the advantages of being your own boss. 
There have to be some , taxes what they are.” 

Dads was trying to charm him with humor. He noticed 
the man chuckling at his own little funny, agitating those 
vomitous hairs on his ehinny-chin-chin, twirling his fingers 
around where a wedding band had clearly been earlier 
in the evening. Stuart made a point of staring at the 
mole again. 

“Well,” Dads said, chin-stroking again. He let the rest 
of the sentence fall away. 
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Stuart turned away from Dads and watched a couple 
of sailors getting out of a taxi, one of them falling-down 
drunk. Dads, following what he took to be Stuart’s lead, 
looked that way also. 

"Crossroads of the world,” Dads said. “They say every¬ 
one comes down here sooner or later.” 

"I think you mean Times Square.” 

"I mean,” Dads said, "its so gay down here.” 

Oh, neatly done, Dads. The code word, finally. Now 
what? Open sesame? 

"About that drink,” Dads said. 

"Let me guess again,” Stuart said. “No chance having 
a quiet drink in one of these places, right? And there’s a 
bottle of twelve-year-old bourbon in your hotel room. We 
could send down for ice and have some good talk. Be 
there by cab in ten minutes.” 

“Well, say,” Dads said, “that’s right. How about it?” 

“Just one thing,” Stuart said. “Has anyone ever told 
you what a disgusting mole you have on your chin? Or 
how perfectly it goes with the rest of you? What I’m say¬ 
ing is, I don’t think you’re going to find anybody, even 
down here, who’s willing to put up with the sight of you 
without your clothes on. So why don’t you go back to that 
hotel room and go fuck yourself?” 

Stuart crossed Sixth Avenue and left Dads and his 
hurt, surprised look behind him. What did he expect? 
Polite refusals? Enough preliminaries, let’s get to it. 

He walked for half a block. Up ahead, a mane of dark 
hair. A face turned toward him, eyes wide with interest 
and availability. And the right face. He stepped along 
briskly .ind hummed to himself about the right time and 
the right place and the face that’s charming but the 
wrong face, and as he closed in it didn’t even bother him 
that it was the wrong song. 




7 . John Lynch 


Yeah, yeah, yeah, the fucking phone, Lynch thought. He 
leaned out of bed and, eyes still closed, made himself 
mumble into the receiver. 

“Sony to cut into your beauty sleep, Lynch.” 

He saw why Edelson had said to get a phone in his 
room, and not use the hall pay phone. The man really 
liked to keep in touch. 

“That’s all right, Captain. Just give me a minute. I 
got in late and I’m still a little . . . W'hat time is it?” 

“Eight o’clock.” 

Lynch tried letting some silence speak for him, but 
Edelson went on and said, “If it’s any consolation, I 
haven’t been to bed at all. We had another killing last 
night.” 

“Another homo?” 

"Apparently. Cut to pieces as usual on a roof in the 
West Village. And only a week since last Friday’s killing. 
Even the reporters were able to make the connection. 
They’re not onto the other three killings yet, but they’ve 
started running some mad-killer pieces in this morning’s 
papers.” 

“So now,” Lynch said, blinking his eyes open, hoping 
he sounded fast and alert, the way detectives were sup¬ 
posed to sound, “neither of the last two murders took 
place on a holiday.” 
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“And the less time between killings/’ Edelson said, 
“the more bodies we have on our hands. Do you think you 
can tear yourself out of bed and get back to work? 

“Just tell me what you want done, Captain.” 

“Do you have a suitcase?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Pack it. Then go up to your territory and rent a room. 

I don’t want you off your beat until we have that guy. 
I’m having the others do the same. Sleeping up there will 
give you a better feel for the neighborhood, you’ll sec.” 

“Captain, the one thing I don’t need is a better feel 
for that neighborhood, but anything you say.” 

“We do have something,” Edelson said, “that at least 
partially offsets the stepped-up tempo. Consciously or 
not, our man seems to be operating on an uptown-down¬ 
town principle. Last night, number five, downtown. Last 
Friday’s/ uptown, in the park at 77th Street. Number 
three, Easter Sunday, down around Gramercy Park. And 
so on.” 

“So next time it’s uptown and that might mean me/ 
Lynch said. 

"If he follows suit. Assuming he does, were going to 
play the percentages. I’m pulling out all the downtown 
decoys and spotting them on uptown beats. They’ll be 
renting, too. We’ll double-team and triple-team some 
areas. If we’re not lucky and he does kill somebody up¬ 
town next, all you guys go downtown for round seven. 
And so on, until wi land him. All right, good luck to you 
and let in* know your new phone number so we can be 
talking “ 

I .'i s do that, Lynch thought. He heard the click of 
Ldelvin hanging up and did likewise, slumping down onto 

the bed. 

Well, he thought, start off each day with a lecture. 
Captain Edelson’s substitute for orange juice. He stared 
at the ceiling. Now Mr. Big-Brain had him moving in up 


there. It was like being asked to live in a sewer. Asked, 
hell—told. 

He went into a long stretch. He’d get up in a minute, 
he thought. The dead-white ceiling looked far away, like 
a sky full of clouds. He had seen a sky like that before, 
he thought. He wasn’t very likely to forget that sky. 

He’d been nine or ten. He and his mother were up at 
the lake place, as they were on most summer weekends, 
with Phil, Aunt Catherine, and their three girls. But 
Lynch always thought of those weekends as times when 
lie was alone with his uncle. Phil was a man without 
sons, and young Johnny Lynch, his sister’s son, was al¬ 
ways ready to run for a beer or a pipe, or just trail along 
on a walk in the woods. 

One Sunday, a couple of his uncle’s friends were over 
visiting. It was a section of Jersey in which a lot of 
policemen and firemen had summer places, and the so¬ 
cializing often had a boozy, rough-and-ready edge. The 
two visitors were on the porch loudly telling about a com¬ 
plicated bet they had made, which involved drinking half 
a bottle of rye apiece, swimming across the lake to Phil’s 
place, as they had just done, and killing a quart of beer 
each, which they were doing. Then they were to swim 
back, finish the rest of the rye and end with an Indian 
wrestling match. The durable winner would collect a 
suitable amount of folding money. 

After the telling, Lynch remembered making some 
admiring remark about their having swum the lake. The 
bigger of the two visiting Micks asked him how far he 
could swim, and he had to admit he couldn t swim at 
all, that he wasn’t actually afraid of the water, he just 
didn’t like getting all wet. The two visitors insisted it was 
time a fine, strapping lad like him learned how to swim 
and they offered to adjourn to the dock right then. 

Lynch remembered looking over at his uncle, flashing 
him a silent appeal not to let these clowns go ahead with 
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it. But Phil had trouble meeting his eyes. He looked em¬ 
barrassed, and the toy didn’t know the cause, unless some¬ 
how his not swimming had disgraced his uncle. So he 
needed help and his uncle not only wasn’t providing it, 
he was part of what the boy needed help against. 

Those bastards, Lynch thought now. Of course, they 
threw him off the dock, over his head, they made sure to 
tell him that so he had to swim. 

But all he could do was thrash his arms, pump his 
legs, and try to point his nose toward heaven so it stayed 
above water. 

Twice he went under and couldn’t breathe, felt as if 
he’d never be able to breathe in air again. It was the 
worst thing that had ever happened to him. 

He remembered what a good long time he had to call 
for help and pray for it, too, choking and coughing, look¬ 
ing up at that cloudy, empty sky from which no help 
came. None from his Uncle Phil on the dock either, which 
was even harder to understand. 

His shouts brought his mother, and Aunt Catherine 
and the girls, and only then did his uncle jump in and 
drag him out. After wrapping him in towels, Phil blus¬ 
tered a bit about it being a simple little swimming lesson. 
But young Lynch sow him sneaking looks at his cronies, 
as if to say, “Bear with me while I calm a lot of hysterical 
women and children. ” 

There was something else to his uncles expression. 
Shame was there, too. Not so much, Lynch saw now, 
shame at his nonswiuuniiig nephew, but, beneath the 
bluster, shame at his, Phil’s, complicity in helping toss 
the frightened bn\ in the water—and not doing a thing 
In help the nephew who had idolized him so completely. 

It was ;i damaging episode. Although the boy and 
Phil worked at k pairing their feelings about each other, 
it was never tin same after that first harsh betrayal. And 
now, years later, Lynch still recalled the blankness of that 
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sky beneath which he had gasped and struggled In keep 
from going under. 

Funny, Lynch thought, when other people lh Might ol 
drowning, they thought of water. lie thought o clouds. 
He was thinking of them now as he made the effort to 
get up and follow Edelson’s orders, which also icld the 
promise of dropping him into a situation that might soon 
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8. Edelson’s Notebook 

Saturday, June II. I don’t care what I just got through 
telling the Chief Inspector, I'm beginning to wonder 
about the damned decoy plan myself. As he said in his 
snide Neapolitan way, three days and already we have 
results—another body. Well, the Department can't or 
won’t spare a hundred cops for this. So we have ten 
decoys scattered around a city this size. Even reassigned 
according to that uptown-downtown pattern—if it really 
is a pattern—how much can you expect of that? Reason¬ 
ably expect. Hold it, Edelson. Remember, you get to this 
point on ever)' operation—if you stop and look at the 
plan hard enough, the whole tiling comes apart in front 
of your eyes. Even the good plans you used to come up 
with. Only thing to do, as usual, is to go on automatically 
for a while, boar down harder. The doubts will either 
clear up or be confirmed, in which case you try some¬ 
thing else. So keep goosing those boys along. Even with 
rank’ll takes a lot In keep other people moving. You have 
In lei tin in know \mi re pushing yourself harder still. 
M ike it a Mill, ring contest. Trouble is, you can’t fake it 

and .. m.ii malls are tired and edgy, blowing up at 

everything I ike me getting sore at Lynch now because 
he didn't like me waking him. Well, I’m here to drive 
and drive I will. Get them in so far, then up the ante. 
Now I've got them all renting shitty little rooms for the 



duration. They won’t like that, but not liking it is exactly 
the point, I’ve yanked them out of their usual surround¬ 
ings, and that gets me ten men who have only one thing 
to do with their time, aside from hating me, of course. 
Won’t take them long to realize that the sooner they get 
this case wrapped up, the sooner they’ll be back to normal 
again. Negative incentive. Well, I’m being pushed, too, 
we've all got our problems. But you seem to be feeling 
sorrier for yourself than most right now. You know you 
wouldn’t stand for it from someone working for you, all 
this bellyaching and soul-searching. Oh, yes, this is cer¬ 
tainly getting to be a damned embarrassing notebook. 
Time was—when you were younger, Edelson, say it— 
you only stuck to the facts in here, just the record. Details 
of the crime, evidence, how you deployed your men, prog¬ 
ress made. Only solid progress, mind. Investigation, not 
speculation. No doubts, no diatribes, no self-pity. If there 
were a detective in the house, he might just surmise you 
were losing your touch. End joke. Facts now. One dead 
man on a Village roof, making a total of five. Ten young 
cops renting rooms in new neighborhoods. Move, counter¬ 
move. It has the feel of a game that won’t be over 
quickly. Prescription: keep pressing the men, try to force 
the action. If not, that wop of a Chief Inspector is sure 
as hell going to turn this case over to some smart opera¬ 
tor. Collucci, say, or Santangelo. It’s your baby for now, 
but we’re all in this together—his very words. Leadership, 
a rare quality, I had it once myself. 
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9. Stuart Richards 

I hear you clinking away out there, Alfred, Dr. Bronson- 
to-be. Breakfast? No. [f I'm just getting up, it must be 
lunch time for you. How many index cards did you fill 
today? Alfred, why is it you never bring anyone home 
with you?.What discretion! Or am I wrong about that 
half-lisp, that pursed smile? Little Alfred-all-alone. Maybe 
you’re just a neuter. Maybe you’ve just been showing an 
older guys patience or plain civility, not interest. No 
other man in vour life that / can see, no third man any¬ 
where, Alfred. Any wav. that’s mv bit, not yours, The 
Third Man. 

He lay still, breathing easily today, plucking at the 
fine hairs curling down below his navel. He reached the 
coarser clump al his groin. Fritch, fritch. Too hot, he 
thought. 

He rolled over, and wedged his face into the creased 
pillow. Tb Third A/rin said more to him than any of the 
others. ih< inexhaustible Graham Greene bleakness and 
•*'*hviei of u And funny, with the edgy laughter of 

futility. 

I* n.me |or Gotten bumbling and moping around 

Vienna, believing the wrong girl (Valli, deadened girl of 
his nondead nonfriend, Harry Lime—Welles’s talent mak¬ 
ing him the one character whose name you remember), 
seen through by a fat-faced toddler leading an absurd 
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street chase, and Cotten’s finger parrot iiipjM d. of all Iii 
dicrous wounds. Or Cotten blundering into the Ihm k seat 
of a waiting limousine, finding himself locked in. heating 
helplessly on the divider panel as the silent ehnulfeiir 
stolidly careened around ill-lit corners, a wild plunge to 
some even darker place, then delivering him to give Ins 
halting, hack-writer’s lecture on Zane Grey to a literal v 
audience of earnest and, soon enough, restless Aiishian 
Joyce buffs and hulking Soviet agents. 

But essentially, you were drawn by the film’s intricate, 
unabashed melodrama, drenched in darkness and elon 
gated shadows by Director Carol Reed. There was (lie 
great, un-coy close-up of Valli’s kitten pleasuring itsell 
against those tantalizing shoes in the darkened doorway- 
before (zither up—crescendo!) Welles showed his evil- 
innocent, little-boy smile, leaning into the slash of light 
from the street lamp. Or the hushed distance shot of the 
solitary' kiosk in the rubble-rimmed, empty, night- 
shrouded plaza—the whole scene overhung by the slow 
advance of the balloonseller’s looming shadow and echo¬ 
ing shuffle along the cobblestone pavement. (Drawn-out 
zither surges, wave on wave, too impossibly fluid to be 
individual pluckings; eeriness; nothing—nothing any¬ 
where in this chilling, killing, g emutlich city- -what if 
seems.) 

Above all, the final scene—that lasting image of Got¬ 
ten mooning sweetly and beautifully, smoking beauti¬ 
fully, too, awaiting Valli at the gate of the Viennese 
graveyard where Welles/Lime, for the second time and 
possibly for good, is being lowered into the hard ground 
of winter after their Western-style showdown in an East 
European sewer. Victory of Cotten’s ineducable naivete 
over Welles's incorruptible evil-innocence? Not in old- 
world Vienna, not anywhere perhaps. For then, the 
friendless burial ceremony over (Valli, Lime/Welles's 
lover, no friend), Cotten gazed out between cigarette and 
bunching brows to see her striding toward him like a 
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robot Garbo, slowly pacing the leaf-strewn path, slowly 
but without faltering, without feeling, intent on leaving 

ng else behind 

her forever. 

Could he ever see that scene, witness it as helplessly 
as Gotten, and not find himself wishing that once, just 
once, she would turn to hurtingly vulnerable big-baby 
Joe Cotten and link her trenchcoat-sleeved arm through 
his trenchcoat-sleeved arm and the two of them go off 
together, to America probably, where such things are 
imagined and so sometimes happen; and that the good- 
guy, bad-guy Westerns that came clacking out of Cotten s 
typewriter (no European novels, his) would, somehow, 
be the least bit darker and truer for all his recent wounds 
(however ludicrous some), for all he had experienced in 
his grimy passage through Vienna’s sewers, and, yes, per¬ 
haps even learned? 

But again, no; of course, no. There was no sign of 
Valli hesitating, not the least break in stride that could 
be taken for hesitation not even a sidelong glance 
from that lovely, dead-white face—certainly no sigh— 
as she continued along the path, past Cotten taking an¬ 
other tragic drag on Ins cigarette, past the skeletal, wintry 
trees, past life, past earing, alone. 

Well, Stuart thought, there were worse things to be. 
Like not being alone. 

He could still smell Tern's hair and face powder on 
the pillow, and it was months since she had left. It had 
taken a while Im h« i t*> decide to go. She hadn’t taken 
his word In it, hadn't given up as early as he had, she 
had in*a.- maturity than that. But then one afternoon she 
took In i i lollies and was gone. 

' We \, <I Ion much to each other by now,” Terry’s 

not* liad begun |( only loving somebody were enough. 
But it isn't, and isn't that a sad thing to say? Poor Stuart. 
1 know von think you can’t get along without me. You’re 
living away from home now and you’re terrified of being 
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alone. Even though you won't let anybody get close. But 
you’ll manage, I know you well enough to say that. Any¬ 
way, you’ll have to. Well both have to. I’ve decided not 
to see any filthy abortionist. I’ll think of some other way. 
And no blaming. Let’s just say it was the wrong time for 
anything more than what we had. I don’t condemn you 
because it’s beyond you to be a father any more than I 
blamed you for your shortcomings as a lover. We do 
what we can, as I'm doing now.” 

Dear, sweet Terry. They had lived together for two 
and a half months, since just after Labor Day, and even 
bad dreams die hard. After reading her note, Stuart had 
gone into a full asthma attack and it had taken two 
Tedrals and his nasal spray to end it. 

Even in saying good-bye, she’d known how to get at 
him. Always letting him know how “inconsiderate” he 
was in bed, covering her frigidity with complaints about 
his not being able to make her respond like a woman, 
how it took a man to do that, and how he obviously was 
too insecure to relax and not keep forcing things. Oh 
yes, Terry had made sure he started experiencing the 
impotence she hinted at. 

It was true enough that the last thing he’d wanted 
then was a child, her child especially. But did you have 
to be a father to be a man? Some joke. He wasn’t a father, 
he wasn’t a son. Her note had thrown him for a week. 
That brought him to Thanksgiving. Then, thankfully, 
he’d run into the Partridge and the good professor had 
become number one on Stuart’s Hit Parade. 

Later, he saw again that the fault had been Terry’s, 
no matter how shrewd she had been about passing the 
buck. Uncanny, her knack for planting the knife. She was 
a killer, too, in her way. Terry, good old Terry. 

There had been no word of or from her since; but the 
baby had surely been born by now. Not only had they 
never gotten to know each other, they knew almost no 
one in common. Stuart assumed she had gone back to 
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her husband, as she had once said she might, and that 
he would act the good Quaker he was and let the child 
be born with his name. 

Terry, Terr}’. Where are you, and why aren’t you 
here with me, and isn’t what happened a hell of an in¬ 
troduction to fatherhood? And, Jesus, I’m so glad you’re 
gone, you bitch. 

A breeze fanned Stuarts shoulders. To think that 
somewhere out there was a child that might be his. He 
said might because, with Terry, there could well have 
been someone else she was castrating at the same time 
in just the same way, and he might easily have been her 
husband. There had been those maddening nights when 
she had slept at home, as she had cozily put it. 

He’d moved here to have a place to be with Terry, 
away from his mother and Terry’s husband. Also to quiet 
Terry’s sweet comments about him still living home 
with Mommy. 

A sweep of breeze lofted the curtains. Stuart rolled 
onto his back, plucked and scratched—fritch, fritch. He 
had her smell in his nostrils, but he could not easily call 
her features to mind; all he got was dark hair and an 
angry expression. 

He did sec quite clearly, however, that mole on 
Dads’s chin and the two waggling hairs and the blank, 
idiotic smile of surprise or something on that startled pig 
face as the knife slid in, blotching the white sport shirt 
with red ooze and the mouth going from that inexplicable 
smile into a great () before squeezing out a long turd of 
a moan as if dying were as much relief as slipping it to 4 

I In* (ii st compliant pansy who came along. All right, you 
pudg\ <-Inset queen, co( ksucker, ass-fucker, you had your 
adventure in the big city, didn’t you? 

I rite h. fritch. No, wait. It wasn’t Dads last night. I’m 
getting them mixed up again. I ditched Dads, it was that 
other one, on the roof. Big, wide, bugger-me eyes, dark 


hair flowing, wrists flopping. A beauty Said he'd blown 
three guys that night, wanted to try for .111 e\en do/en 
before he headed hack to the seminars in Boston on 
Sunday. Well, he wasn’t going to make it. The\ pi nimbly 
still haven’t found all the missing parts. Some puzzle. 
Only, who’s working it on the other side? What have they 
come up with? Check the papers at breakfast. 

Enough thinking. Fritch, fritch. There was thinking 
and thinking. Not to mention clinking and clinking, the 
sound of water being run in the kitchen. Alfred tidying. 
Now what does your famous iron will have in store for 
you, Alfred? Fifty more index cards, old Bismarck of the 
stacks? Wander over to the French Club for some conver¬ 
sational frangais to bone up for the language require¬ 
ment? Well, you’re certainly not going to lie around like 
some people I could name. Or with some people I could 
name. Fritch, fritch. Telling yourself you’re waiting for 
a breeze when it’s another kind of cooling off you want. 
You’re going to get up soon and you have to l)e defused 
before you go out. What did it ever get you? Another 
Barnard baby playing Miss Hot-Pants in the big city? 

There is control and control. The Alfred school plays 
it steady, makes a very flat curve. The Stuart school works 
another way entirely. We go in for high, sharp peaks, 
then back down again. 

There goes Alfred sneezing. Ha-shoo, seven times, 
count them. One, two. Alfred, you and your sneezes. 
Don’t you know someone’s trying to jack off in here? Is 
sneezing the one thing in your life beyond your control? 
Is that how it all comes out? That’s not very uncontrolled, 
though, to always sneeze exactly seven times. Is that 
your idea of letting go, those graph-paper ha-shoos? 
Six, seven. All right, from the sound of it, they blew you 
down the ball and right outside my door. Don’t you know 
I have some unfinished business in hand? Ah, well, one 
joyless dribble, more or less. 
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“God bless you seven times," Stuart said. 

“Thank you seven times," Alfred said through the 
door. “Do you have some matches?" 

My ass, Stuart thought, and your—your what, 
though? 

“Sure thing,” Stuart said, getting out of bed wearing 
only an erection. How would Alfred react if he opened 
the door that way? A moment of truth. Whose moment? 
What truth? Let’s keep it at the match-borrowing level. 
He pulled on a pair of jeans from the closet and went 
to the door. 

He always thought there was something Vietnamese 
about Alfred, as if serving there had shaped his features. 
His face was sallow, the skin drawn tightly over his 
cheekbones, the lips thin. The main thing was the al¬ 
mond shape of his dark eyes squinting past Stuart now 
into his darkened room. 

‘Tin sorry," Alfred said. “I didn’t realize you 
were. . . 

“There’s nobody here, Alfred, relax. I’m trying to sec 
if I can live a week without it. I’ll get the matches." 

He left Alfred standing in the doorway looking un¬ 
comfortable, gesturing weakly with his unlit cigarillo. 

“Sorry I woke you,” Alfred said. “1 forgot that normal 
people sleep late on weekends." 

“Alfred," Stuart said, rummaging in last night’s slacks, 
“you’re the normal one and it’s a tribute to your decency 
that you haven’t reminded me I’ve been getting up at 
the crack of noon every day lately.” 

Stuart had hung his slacks upside-down, cuffs tucked 
into the top dresser drawer. As Stuart went through the 
pockets, a l>ook of matches fell between his bare feet. 
They were from some Village jazz place he had never 
been to; he must have gotten them from the seminarian. 
Stuart knew Alfred had seen them fall. “Empty," he said, 
dropping them in the wastebasket. “I have some in my 
desk drawer." Stuart brought them over. 


“Thanks," Alfred said, lighting the cigarillo. “If 
there’s anything I can do. I might let you borrow an egg 
some time." 

“Next time, how about sneezing six times? Or eight? 
Anything but seven." 

“You noticed," Alfred said, smiling inscrutably. “How 
nice." 

There was, Stuart thought, something disturbing 
about Alfred’s smile that he didn’t want to see any more. 
“My God, that thing stinks,” he said. “What is it about 
sheep shit that you like?” 

“The price," Alfred said. “Twelve for ninety-five cents. 
Some of us can’t afford to indulge our tastes whenever 
we like.” 

“Well, when you make full professor in two years—” 

“Hear, hear,” Alfred said. 

“—you’ll be able to indulge all the tastes you want.” 

Alfred’s smile turned on full force now. “That," he 
said, “will he something to look forward to." 

“What’s new vvitl your man?” 

“What man do y< u mean, Stuart?” 

“Your dissertatioi man, John Ford. The one who’s 
going to get you that professorship.” 

“Same old grind, Stuart.” 

“So there’s a Ford in your future.” 

“I’ve spent too much time in the library for there 
not to be, baby." 

“You serious-minced veterans are ruining things for 
the rest of us," Stuartj said. 

“Uncle Sam says I have to perform, otherwise no 
more of that nice government money." 

“Was it my fault I was 4-F? The Lord spoke from 
atop Mt. Sinus. While you were defending democracy 
in Southeast Asia, I was home strumming my catarrh. 
But is that anv reason to make me look bad?" 

“That’s about the lx'st you’ve ever done that, Stuart.” 

“I do have it down pretty pat. Listen, if you ever get 
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tired of studying, let me know. Maybe I can get my 
father to adopt you.” 

“Then we’d be brothers. Well, I hear the stacks call¬ 
ing. Thanks for the light. Some day I’ll tell you the 
fascinating things I’ve discovered about T is Pity She’s 
a Whore’' 

“Annabella isn’t Giovanni ’s sister?” 

“Right,” Alfred said, smiling more brightly than ever. 
“She’s his brother.” A wave of the cigarillo and he was 
gone. 

Stuart locked the door and went to the wastebasket, 
lie took the matchbook out, struck one and set fire to the 
rest, watching it bum in an ash tray. No souvenirs, he 
thought. Don’t take anything, don’t leave anything. At 
least last night you remembered to slip the knife back 
into the underwear drawer. Suppose that had come thud¬ 
ding out of my pants with Alfred standing there? Yes, 
Alfred, I have to be careful what comes out of my pants 
when you’re around. 

lie went to the dresser and his hand came out with 
the knife, the tip of his thumb and first joint of his fore¬ 
finger resting on the curved fingerguards at the hilt. 
Stuart wondered about being hugged by Alfred’s smile. 
That guy last night had smiled that way. They all had. 
What sort of man would react to a knife with a smile? 
There’s a question that answers itself. But what does the 
smile mean? Why do they do it? 

The knife and the smile, he thought, blade and teeth, 
threat and response, pursuer and pursued—it all came 
together somehow in knife and smile. 

Stuart sat in the armchair near the window. The cur¬ 
tains were drawn so he switched on the fioor lamp, which 
wobbled, throwing oscillating shadows around the room, 
lie slid his left thumbnail into the notch on the blade 
and pulled. The blade resisted at first, then moved more 
easily, coming to a natural halting place at a forty-fivc- 


degree angle. He gave his wrist a final roundhouse flick 
that snapped the blade into position. 

“What sharp claws you have, my friend,” Stuart said, 
tapping a fingertip on the point. To someone else, it 
might look like an ordinary knife, not much different 
from the others like it at any Times Square souvenir 
shop or Army surplus store. It was different enough, 
though. That one last night made five. 

He’d bought it in early November, just after Terry 
had moved out. He'd been seeing mystery movies, several 
a day, tracking them down, sometimes in out-of-the-way, 
disreputable neighborhoods. So he had been thinking 
about protection. That’s what he’d told himself. 

He’d seen a whole window display, among the tran¬ 
sistor radios and decorated highball glasses, of samurai 
swords, folding butcher knives, and some that had a 
round, metallic push-button set into the handle. He’d 
read that switchblades were illegal. Had the cops stopped 
cracking down? 

So he had stood on 42nd Street after seeing a rerun of 
The Maltese Falcon in one of the grind movies, and 
stared into that store window. He must have stayed too 
long. One of the pomaded Negro queers who hung out 
in the subway arcade came and stood next to him, arms 
folded, the fly of his levis about to pop. Stuart wished 
he had a knife in his hand then. Thwick—hello, blade, 
and good-bve, fag. Push-button magic. They should call 
it a swishblade. 

Inside, Stuart had asked to see one. The salesman 
just put a knife in his hand. Stuart pressed the button. 
Nothing happened. He pressed harder. 

“It doesn’t work.” 

“Is against law, switchblades,” the salesman had said. 
He had an accent, Hungarian possibly. 

“J thought so, but then I saw these in the window.” 

The salesman, a chunky, muscular little man in his 
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early thirties, took the knife and opened the blade by 
hand. “Made in Japan/' it read. 

“Another clever imitation," Stuart said, trying for 
brightness and casualness. “I’m a writer and I'm writing 
something about a guy who uses a knife. So I wanted to 
get used to the feel of one and describe it.” 

Stuart couldn’t tell whether the salesman had be¬ 
lieved him. The man's face was expressionless under his 
straight, straw-colored hair. Whatever the man thought, 
he reelosed the knife and started talking. 

“You pull out like this. Catch nail in the slitch, the 
slit, the thing. Now pull. It sticks? Like this, hard, fast. 
You have trouble? You get used.” 

Stuart had handled the knife warily at first. It looked 
very' sharp. 

“A switchblade would be easier,” Stuart said. 

“Is against law.” 

“Oh, well, the law.” 

“You try Police Department, they show you lots.” 

“No need, not if they're not using them,” Stuart said. 
“I just want what I’m writing to be accurate. What are 
they using these days?” 

“Don’t need switchblades any more/' the salesman 
said, reaching under the counter for a tapered knife an 
inch longer than the fake switchblade. “They have all 
kinds ways opening knife fast. You're a writer, I show you. 
Put in pocket. Take out, open little bit with fingers—snap. 
Fast. What you need switchblade for? All kinds tricks. 
They take piece paper, fold like this. So.” 

The man tore off the back of a matchbook, folded it 
several limes, made a U of it, then fit the tip of the blade 
into the V. With the paper there, the blade did not close 
all I In way, the tip was about a quarter of an inch out 
from the handle. 

“You see?" the salesman said, tapping the exposed tip 
and pocketing the folded knife. “Only need one hand. 


They take knife from pocket, catch tip on corner of 
pocket, pull open little hit, paper falls out snap 

“What about those over there?" Stuart asked, pointing 
to the six-inch, wooden-handled folding jobs. 

“Too much bulge in pocket.” 

“You're sure," Stuart asked, “this other is tin- kind 
they’re using now?” 

“1 sell plenty. Good knife, Italian steel, you'll like ’ 

And that, aside from paying seven dollars, was that 
The salesman’s performance with the knife was impres 
sive, especially the final, dramatic wrist flick that brought 
the blade out and locked it. He must have figured me, 
Stuart thought, for the klutz of all time, the way I held 
it for the first time. I’ve improved some since then. 

The knife itself was unchanged, just as cool and sleek 
as the day he’d bought it, not a nick on it. That was the 
way to go through life. Leave your mark, stay unmarked 
yourself. 

Open, the knife was nine inches long, four of those 
inches sharp, tough steel. Near the base of the hone 
handle was a rounded lever to release the blade from its 
locked-open position. Stuart pressed the release* lexer and 
slowly moved the blade back and forth, rocking lik» the 
hack of a guy getting a slow, delicious hump. It looked 
like the S-shaped scimitars he remembered from .in il 
lustrated Arabian Nights he’d had as a kid, and Shi.nl 
had written the ending to five fairy tales with it. That 
made it a very straight blade. 

What a wicked tongue you have, lie thought. Or not a 
tongue. A tongue was too passive, too feminine. Is it erec¬ 
tions they want? They could have this one. 

Stuart leaned forward to let the air get at the sweat 
forming on his bare back. He snapped the blade open 
and hefted it from hand to hand. The blade caught the 
lamp light, tossing reflected flashes at ceiling and walls. 

Then Stuart saw his face reflected in the glitter of 
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steel. It was the right mirror for him, he thought. It re¬ 
vealed him, and like any good mirror concealed him, too. 

The tempo had been picking up lately. It had begun 
a week ago, when he'd realized Terry must have had the 
baby. The minutes seemed less than minutes now, the 
hours less than hours. Ilis days and nights were rushing 
past. Two faggots in a week, he thought. 

That guy last night. They had been leaning side In¬ 
side against the parapet, smoking, watching the head¬ 
lights flash by below on the West Side Drive. There had 
been enough light to see the beginnings of that incredible 
smile as the knife bit in between his ribs. Had he been 
expecting Stuart and his knife all along? An occupational 
hazard? They smiled to attract and they smiled at the 
pickup, a hungry smile. This last smile was more know¬ 
ing. Some crazy kind of satisfaction? Belief that the whole 
charade was over? 

Hot, hot, he thought. He raised the knife like a cruci¬ 
fix. Instead of kissing it, he pressed the flat edge against 
his forehead. Cool, cool. But soon the blade had stopped 
tracing a cold straight line from his forehead down the 
bridge of his nose. Now it was picking up heat from 
him. Sooner or later, the body got to things. Overheated 
bodies on an overheated day. 

What to do, what to do? Alfred, rushing to the library 
to use the day, not waste it like some people. Can’t stand 
you pluggcrs, and how I wish I were one. Wouldn’t the 
old man be pleased? Well, that practically guarantees that 
it won’t happen, doesn’t it? 

I dread tins summer ending, writing the dissertation, 
taking my orals. And then? Out in the world. This is the 
way I want to live. Loads of free time. But it’s rushing by 
80 IllSt. 

There's that little feeling of panic, my constant com¬ 
panion. At night, other people panic. Is that smile a sign 
of panic? Is it all bluff and front? Alfred, Alfred, tell me 
what that smile means. Do you know, you and your prim 


lips and prim cigars? What kind of smile would your 
lips form if I ever put a knife into you? But you know I 
wouldn’t. Waste all those notes and index cards? Not 
after all we’ve meant to each other. Besides, the world 
really needs another lecturer on Elizabethan Drama. Al¬ 
most as much as it needs another accountant, or faggot. 

Tell you what / need. Another movie, several movies. 
Okay, get up, get out, have breakfast, check the papers. 
They don’t make them like The Third Man very often. 
After all those years, Cottcn comes all the way to Vienna 
to find out what happened to his old school chum. 
Chums, just chums. Or was that all? Graham Greene, you 
sly one—tell us what their problem really was. Just an 
accident Cottcn fell in love with Valli? Or did he be¬ 
cause she’d been his best friend’s girl? And when they 
shot it out in that Viennese sewer, did Welles/Lime die 
with that smile on his face? And if he did, what did it 
mean? Have to check that out again some day. Some day. 
Meanwhile, there’s today. 
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10. John Lynch 

There was always something waking him up these clays. 
Phones, the heat, now a typewriter. 

Lynch squinted at the clock on the bureau and won¬ 
dered who would be typing at ten on a Sunday morning. 
Welcome to West 84th Street, he thought, some first 
morning in the new room. 

Some people are never satisfied, he thought. Here 
you are, sweating away in a top-floor room soaking up 
the heat from the roof. You walked your ass off until five 
in the morning, first Saturday night on the job, with 
nothing to show for it. not even a quick blow job. And 
you’ve had four-five hours’ sleep. So why such sour 
thoughts? Sour as mv mouth from drinking those fag- 
goty daiquiris all night Give me a shot of rye any time, 
or better still a be. i 

The typing stopped Then Lynch heard a toilet flush 
and the typing i« sinned. Let’s face it, he told himself, it’s 

a new day. 

I mi. Ii swung his feet out of bed and sat scratching 
Ins hr.id lh didn’t have a phone in his room yet and 
their was n.• lull phone, so at least he was secure from 
Mdelson. lied .all in himself later, but that could wait 
until he felt up to it. 

Lynch stood and unpeeled the damp top sheet from 
around his middle. lie wasn’t wearing pajamas, so he 


couldn’t raise the shades to let a brrr/r through. lie 
didn’t feel like putting anything on before In slinwrml. 
so the shades stayed put. Standoff, he thought, lik. rvny 
thing else. 

Twenty minutes later—showered, talciimeil, liaii 
combed down into bangs, teeth brushed, shave from last 
night still passable—he came out of the bathroom leeling 
not quite human, but close enough. Standing at the 
dresser, rummaging in a drawer for something to wear, 
Lynch saw himself in the full-length mirror on the closet 
door. 

You dumb, naked chump, he thought. How did you 
get into this? Okay, so you and this queer-killer’s victims 
are the same type. What does that mean? There must be 
hundreds of cops the same type. Strip us all naked, stand 
us in front of mirrors, and take your pick. Why did Edel- 
son pick me? Suppose one of those murdered queens was 
standing next to me now without any of his clothes on. 
Would you be able to tell which of us was queer? 

He turned and looked at himself sideways. Then he 
watched as he walked. He wondered what it was you 
look for. He’d rather forget the whole thing, only Edelson 
would have his ass if he did. That made Lynch snicker. 
He turned his back to the mirror and looked over his 
shoulder. 

All right, Captain, he thought, you want my ass? 
There it is. Lynch reached around behind him and spread 
his cheeks. 

That little hairy black bole, he thought, that's what 
gets them so hot and bothered. But he saw that it wasn’t 
black; it was pink inside. I'm twenty-one years old, he 
thought, and this is the first time I’ve ever seen my own 
asshole. It’s so small. How could those big ramrods get 
up there anyway? The way some of these guys’ crotches 
bulged, they’d split you wide open. 

Lynch made sure the shades really were down, that 
some breeze hadn’t blown them open and given the 
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neighbors a treat. No breeze, no neighbors, only that 
typewriter clacking away next door. He put on a pair 
of jockey shorts. 

One of my adjustments, he thought, looking at him¬ 
self again. He hadn't known what to think when Edelson 
asked him what kind of underwear he wore. He said he 
was a boxer-short man. But the Captain said from now on 
he would wear snug jockey shorts. That, he explained, 
was how they achieved the bulging-basket effect. 

So now, Lynch thought, I’m walking around, bulging 
away, just like all the other queers. How many of them 
try to figure out wlmt this old shillelagh looks like or how 
much it would hurt if I ever drove it home on them? 
What a life. 

He pulled on a see through sport shirt and snapped 
himself into his levis Then he buckled on his sandals. 
It takes one to know one, he thought, standing in front 
of the mirror again. Or does it? He had been parading 
around and he’d passed well enough. Nervous as he was, 
he’d been approached so often he could have been blown 
from here to next Tuescluv 

Lynch checked the mirroi to see if there were any 
brown spots on Ins teeth fnun all this fluoride they were 
dumping in the reseivoiis None yet. Hurray for some¬ 
thing, he thought 

He tried telling I.sell he'd been picked for this job 

only beeaii'.i* lin n- was •.nmething about his appearance 
that allowed him I*, pi . as gay. He told himself that 
it didn't n dl\ iii'itl* i, so long as he had this knack. It 
was ri\ 11 *i• him Ins Inst c hance in the Department. 

Mai I it ih. \i ideiiiv, a lieutenant had given a lecture 
.mi Iim" iIn \ i.. Siiiind operated. He explained that some 
Vi* e • • j 11 id in. n hum d out to be good whore men, while 
oilin', weir n.ilm.il queer men. Send a whore man out 
among, wlioies. the lieutenant said, and he’d be solicited 
and make his arrest inside ten minutes; send him out 
among queers and nobody*d go near him. Find out which 
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type you were when you were rotated to Vice* Squad 
duty, the lieutenant advised, and then specialize and 
build up your arrest record. Lynch thought he must he 
a queer man, and he’d be damned if he’d let it bother 
him. 

Lynch decided he’d had enough of looking at himself 
for one morning. His stomach was starting to rumble for 
breakfast, and he hoped he could find a decent place 
finally. He’d always heard how fussy the gay boys were 
supposed to be. They ate garbage. Well, he thought, 
when you consider what they’re used to taking in their 
mouths, the eating should come as no great surprise. 

He scooped some things off the dresser and began 
filling his pockets—wallet, change, cigarettes, matches, 
canister of Mace with its blue plastic button, brand-new 
pocket comb and nail clipper, and the handkerchief he’d 
taken to wadding into his back pocket so that just the 
tip showed. Yeah, ho thought, wc girls sure carry around 
a lot of junk. Everything but a crucifix, and lapsed 
Catholic that he was, he thought he might just start 
wearing one for luck for the first time since getting out 
from under Father Feeney’s thumb. 

Don’t relax for a minute, Edelson had told him. Lynch 
thought that he was doing that much right, anyway. Ih* 
was starting to talk to them, but he hadn’t picked up any 
invitations to go for a walk yet. Still a virgin. 

He had everything, except what he needed most. The 
revolver was under some socks in a dresser drawer. 
Funny, he thought, at first he couldn’t get used to carry¬ 
ing that gun wherever he went, always feeling its weight 
on him, in uniform or out. He had imagined everyone was 
staring at the bulge it made, as if he were walking 
around with a great erection for all to see. That was only 
three months ago. Now he knew what older cops meant 
when they said they’d feel naked going out without it. 

As a kid, he’d pestered his Uncle Phil to let him 
touch the smooth hone handle of his police revolvn I In 
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man that first called it an equalizer, Phil said, knew what 
it was about. Take a bully, he went on, he understands 
force. If he has it and you don’t, you’re going to get hurt. 
Phil told him about the colored fellows pushing dress 
racks around the garment district, where Phil had walked 
a beat for years. If two collided, there was trouble. It was 
just a question of what kind—mouth trouble or real 
trouble. If only one had a knife, Phil said, there’d be real 
trouble. But if both pulled knives, nothing happened. 
They’d curse each other and back off. 

“And,” Phil said, “a cop needs at least as much force 
going for him as a boogie with a knife.” 

Phil died believing it. Lynch had only been thirteen 
at the time, but he never would forget being at his Aunt 
Catherine’s with his mother the day Phil’s lieutenant 
came by with the news. Aunt Catherine and the rest 
knew just^ from looking at the lieutenant’s face. When 
they settled in chairs in the parlor, it was a matter of 
getting the details. The lieutenant said Phil had rounded 
the corner of Seventh Avenue at 36th Street as three 
Italians with guns ran out of a jewelry shop. 

According to evowitnesses, Phil drew his gun and 
they all cut loose from a distance of ten feet. A few sec¬ 
onds later, Phil lay dead, propped against the front wheel 
of a parked car, but there were three bleeding holdup 
men there with him on the sidewalk. 

When the lieutenant finished, he handed over a white 
cotton bag tied with a drawstring. Aunt Catherine didn't 
open it until tin* lieutenant was gone. Then she emptied it 
onto tin* (i>11 rr table Phil’s revolver, wallet, keys, hand¬ 
kerchief, and the handful of loose change he carried to 
m il., phone (.ills or help somebody out with carfare. 
That was when she and the girls had started crying. 

At the time, the shooting incident had seemed heroic 
to Lynch. Later on, lie and his mother continued going 
out to the lake place and he talked to some of the cop 
neighbors who’d known Phil. Then lie saw it was less 


heroic than lucky. Lynch learned tlml Phil li.nl hern 
close to being called up for a DrpaiInirntul healing 

He had had arrangements with biiMiirssmrn. Irgiti 
mate and otherwise, along his beat. He’d bo n milking 
that territory hard enough for anonymous complaints In 
come in about him. There was this woman, a hustler 
living in a 34th Street hotel. She had been upping tin 
ante on Phil to feed her drug habit, and lie had la i n 
holding out on the precinct captain. It couldn’t have 
gone on indefinitely, and Phil had probably stumbled 
into the best ending possible. 

Aunt Catherine and the girls never knew. They swal¬ 
lowed Phil’s line about how he couldn’t get transferred 
out of the garment district because he never would kiss 
ass in the Department. Actually, Lynch heard, Phil had 
fought like the devil whenever somebody mentioned a 
transfer. Lynch had sworn he’d never end up any out- 
of-luck grafter. 

lie realized that the typing had stopped, but too late 
to do him any good. Lynch started for the door, then 
stopped in the middle of the room. If he couldn’t carry 
a gun, he thought, what about a knife? Technically, he’d 
be obeying Edelson’s orders, but he’d at least be on even 
terms with the killer. What made him think of that now ? 
Phil’s story about the colored guys and the knives. 

Something else about it, he thought. There’s this guv 
out there knifing fairies. Wouldn’t he shit green if one 
of them pulled a knife first? Oh, I like that. Let’s have 
breakfast. I feel better already. 

Crossing to the door, his knee bumped an end table 
and a stack of male-nudie magazines on the table 
slammed to the Hoor. They’d been left by the previous 
tenant. Oiled nniscleboys in jockstraps. He’d meant to 
throw them out yesterday. Might as well get rid of them 
now. 

Out in the hallway’s twenty-five-watt dimness, Lynch 
juggled the heavy armload of magazines while lie got out 
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his key. He seemed to hear a delayed echo of his doors 
slamming. It was the other door on the landing. Blinking, 
he saw someone standing there, double-locking. 

‘Hello,” a mans voice said. “New tenant? When did 
you move in?” 

Lynch felt uncomfortable now about the magazines. 
Would his neighbor think they were his? lie started to 
shift them so that the cover of the one on top wouldn’t 
show. Then he remembered he didn’t have to worry 
whether people thought he was gay. It was his job to 
make them think it. So Lynch told himself to relax, no 
one knew him up here. 

“I moved in yesterday afternoon,” Lynch said. 

“I must have been asleep with the air-conditioner on. 
I’ve been on a haphazard schedule lately, work nights, 
sleep days if I feel like it. My Fidel Castro period, except 
he’s running a whole country, and I’m just trying to fin¬ 
ish a play. My name is Dave Hopper, since were 
neighbors.” 

Lynch saw, now that his eyes had adjusted, that his 
neighbor was a friendly-looking, round-checked fellow 
with dark, wavy hair. Horn-rimmed glasses, middle twen¬ 
ties, on the soft, plump side. But a cheerful, easygoing 
type, despite that Castro business. 

“I’m John Forbes,” he said, Edelson having approved 
using their real first names, giving them one less thing 
to remember. “Most people call me Forbes.” 

lie saw a peculiar expression on Dave Hoppers face 
and he couldn't blame him. lie hated being called by his 
last name. Now he was saying to call him just that. 
It didn’t make any sense, he thought. 

■'Doing a little housecleaning?” Dave Hopper said, 
indicating the magazines. 

"Ob. these. Somebody left them in the room.” 

“Bobby had exotic tastes, or tastes he thought were 
exotic.” 


“You knew him?” 

Dave Hopper gestured at the landing. 

"You see how hard it is to meet people here,” he said. 
“Come on, I’ll show you where we dump the trash.” 

Lynch followed him down. 

“Mama likes us to stack our old newspapers and 
magazines here under the stairs,” Dave said. “She sells 
them. She hasn’t figured a way to make money out of 
the ordinary garbage, so that goes into the cans on the 
sidewalk.” 

“She told me,” Lynch said. 

“And don’t hang any pictures?” 

“Don’t hang any pictures,” Lynch echoed, smiling. 
“Say, do you know where I can get a bite to cat around 
here? Any place halfway decent?” 

“Come on over to the Freak Show with me. I’m 
headed there now.” 

“The Freak Show?” 

“You’ll see.” 

In a few minutes, Lynch saw. The dull gold letters 
on the window said: “John’s Sea Food Re tau ant.” 
There was a thirty-foot counter, three of its stools occu¬ 
pied by a cab driver reading La Prensa over some blue¬ 
berry pie and by two shapeless over-the-hill colored 
women hunched over cofFee, obviously coining oil a high. 
The dozen or so booths were nearly all taken by casu¬ 
ally dressed people of no particular age or sex that Lynch 
could determine. The exception was a young, white, mid¬ 
dle-class mother who was trying to get her little boy to 
finish his hamburger and not ask so many questions 
about the people nearby. 

Every head in the place, it seemed to Lynch, turned 
to watch as he followed Dave to a rear booth. At one 
table, he heard, New girl in town.” Jesus Q.—for Queer 
—Christ, Lynch thought. Lynch maneuvered so that he 
got the scat with its back to the restaurant. 
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“Its not exactly homelike,” Dave said, “unless home 
is a pretty strange place, but it’s a good neighborhood 
restaurant. And cheap.” 

Lynch ordered ham and eggs from the flouncing 
middle-aged waitress whose eyes pretended she was 
working someplace else. Breakfast turned out all right, 
including the coffee. The bun on Daves cheeseburger 
even looked as if it weren’t made of absorbent cotton. 

“Have to keep up my strength,” Dave said, dabbing 
his napkin at chocolate malted foam on his lip. “Dinner 
time, it’s seafood to hold down on calories. Have to watch 
myself, or I balloon up like Shelley Winters. It’s worst 
when I’m working on something. I think I deserve a re¬ 
ward for sitting at the typewriter all those hours.” 

Lynch listened comfortably as Dave went on. Unlike 
some talkers, Dave wasn’t really hipped on anything. It 
was all small talk, like having the radio on. After having 
been so self-conscious the last few days, it was a relief 
to sit back and let his mind drift. 

“I hope my typing didn’t bother you,” Dave said. 

Lynch shook his head and said, “What kind of play 
are you writing?” 

“Boy meets boy, boy loses boy, boy ends up with 
analyst.” 

Lynch wondered if he was being kidded. 

“My little joke,” Dave said quickly. “Actually, it’s a 
light, romantic comedy, a little Philip Barrv-ish. The 
Philadelphia Story? Holiday? No? Well, that’s the prob¬ 
lem exactly. I write old-fashioned sophisticated plays no¬ 
body is interested in anymore. I sit up there chuckling 
over my typewriter, but I’m my only audience. It would 
be easier being ignored if I wanted to write something 
serious. But I just want to please” 

Lynch had never met a writer before. He wondered 
how you talk to them, when all of a sudden they’re spout¬ 
ing egghead stuff at you. 

“Yeah, well, that does sound tough,” Lynch said. “I 
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don’t mean to be nosy, but how do you pay the rent?” 

“Mama Vendiris may not offer much, but she doesn’t 
charge much either. There’s Unemployment Insurance 
part of the time. And my roommate works pretty steadily, 
so we get by.” 

His roommate, Lynch thought—was there anybody 
who wasnt queer? He had to move in right next to one. 
With a straight face, he asked, “What does your room¬ 
mate do?” 

“He’s a dancer,” Dave said. “He’s out of town with 
a musical that’s trying out in some summer theaters. 
That’s why I’m working so hard at writing. Otherwise I 
might wind up at loose ends, so to speak.” 

Lynch decided he was supposed to laugh. But he 
actually thought he might not keep his breakfast down. 

“Back in a minute,” Lynch said. 

He walked to the “Gents” door. Inside, he knew he’d 
made a mistake. The place stank. And there was some 
gorgeous creature waiting for him. One of those types 
he’d noticed at another table, a tall, slim blond with 
golden curls piling down around the ears. The face was 
actually pretty. In the middle of this awful smell stood 
this lovely combing his or her hair. 

“Jesus,” Lynch said, adding a sniff to show what he 
meant. 

The vision tore its eyes away from the mirror and said, 
“There used to be an attendant, but he quit. Said lie 
couldn’t take the smell from the kitchen. Or was it the 
ladies’ room?” Then back to that unhurried combing and 
patting. 

Lynch straddled the urinal and tried to think of 
nothing. The trouble with that was that the urinal was 
next to the sink and the mirror. So he was standing with 
his joint hanging out right beside that wild-looking fag¬ 
got. It smelled awful, and the longer they stood without 
talking, the more Lynch expected Pretty Boy to stretc h 
out a manicured hand and grab him. 
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The only thing to do was to finish up and get out. 
But standing exposed made him so self-conscious he 
couldn’t even start. And the longer he stood there, the 
more sick to his stomach the smell made him feel. 

Since the combing wonder showed no signs of weak¬ 
ening, Lynch tucked it back into his pants, zipped up, 
and headed for the door. This was one stand-off he 
thought he could do something about. 

‘‘Wrong number,” Lynch said, shrugging. 

“I beg your hard-on,” the fairy said without taking 
his eyes off himself. 

“I must have dialed the wrong number.” 

“Well, it’s always nice to take it out for an airing. 
Call again.” 

Lynch thought he wouldn’t be surprised if he came 
in tomorrow and found him still combing away. Well, 
homo sex, you-all, Lynch thought, echoing a joke about 
a Southern fairy he’d heard back in parochial school. 

It hadn’t been a relaxing experience, but when Lynch 
closed the men’s room door, his queasiness was gone. 
Only he badly needed to urinate. Well, he thought, he 
wasn’t going back in there. He was more than willing to 
trade one discomfort for another. 

“Some men’s room,” Lynch said, sliding into the 
booth. “They pipe the smell in from the Jersey Meadows.” 

“I should have warned you,” Dave said. “It’s like The 
Picture of Dorian Gray. The men’s room is the picture, 
the kitchen is Dorian. At least, I hope that’s the relation¬ 
ship.” 

Lynch didn’t get it, but he was more concerned just 
then about whether he had his foot on the table base or 
on Dave’s shoe. Lynch edged his sandaled foot around 
and extended a toe. Metal, the table base. Well, he 
thought, you can't lose them all. 

The "Gents” door opened and Pretty Boy pranced over 
to three screamers in another booth. 

Dave groaned. “I should have warned you about him, 


too. He’s the sort who gives homosexuality a bad name.” 

Lynch saw that Pretty Boy was not one of Dave’s fa¬ 
vorite characters either. 

“He’d fuck anything that’s warm.” Lynch said, so Dave 
knew they agreed. 

“Lukewarm,” Dave said. “Too bad somebody hasn’t 
put a knife into him. 9 * 

“How’s that about a knife?” Lynch asked. 

“It was in the paper yesterday. They had a big takeout 
in the News. ‘Two knifings in week, homo murderer on 
prowl.’ One two nights ago in the Village, one last Friday 
in the park. The first one was the talk of every gay bar in 
town. It was so obvious what it was.” 

“Oh, yeah. The one in the playground.” 

Dave nodded. “Want some more coffee?” he asked, evi¬ 
dently wanting to talk. Lynch still had to urinate, but he 
thought he might learn something. He nodded also. They 
finally got the waitress to notice them. She brought the 
cups without looking at either of them. 

“The first braille waitress,” Dave said after she flounced 
off. “Innocence by dissociation. I’ll tell you, when I heard 
about that playground thing, I was shaken. Maybe it was 
bad conscience, because naturally I heard about it as 1 
was cruising a gay bar, with my roommate away. Now 
I’m a good boy and I just stay home and write. Some other 
people I know are staying off the streets, too.” 

“I guess,” Lynch said, taking a breath, “I don’t take it 
that seriously. From what I’ve seen, there are more like 
me than you.” 

“It’s our infallible lemming instinct,” Dave said. “It 
wouldn’t be easy to invent a life that had more drawbacks 
to it than ours. Myself, I’ve always been scared to death 
of cruising. But that’s also part of the attraction. What 
am I going to get this time? A Vice cop or some guy who’s 
out to roll me? Or if I’m very lucky I wind up for ten 
minutes in the bushes with someone who has bad hi eat h 
and eczema.” 
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“Have you ever tried to kick it?” Lynch asked. 

“Haven't we all? I'm sure a lot of my fear is guilt. I 
think I deserve punishment, so I'm more aware than a 
straight guy that it may come my way. The best I can do 
now is not expose myself to too much punishment by going 
cruising when there’s a maniac on the loose.” 

“Oh, it’s a big city,” Lynch said, sipping coffee, notic¬ 
ing that the impulse to urinate had passed. “This knife 
artist is long odds to single you out. Besides, the cops will 
grab him soon, so why be a hermit?” 

“1 wasn't trying to be healthier-than-thou,” Dave said. 
“But the police? They’re sicker than we are. If the ‘homo 
murderer’ fell into their hands, they'd make him a member 
of the Vice Squad.” 

“Yeah, well, maybe they don't love us,” Lynch said. 
“But they still have a job to do.” 

“So you think my fears are overblown, if you’ll pardon 
the expression,” Dave said. “I’ll tell you something. There 
was another killing like these five or six months ago. I 
don’t even think it made the papers, but we heard about 
it up here. The victim was a fairly notorious local char¬ 
acter, a hustler. They found him in an alley, slashed and 
mutilated. Some detectives were around asking questions 
for a few days, but nothing came of it.” 

You don’t know the half of it, Lynch thought, as Dave 
wigwagged patiently for the waitress. There are two more 
corpses you haven’t heard about. Strange, he thought, 
they like cops about as little as we like them. I should have 
guessed the way they felt about cops, because cops do 
rough them up from time to time. Seemed as if everybody 
in the country had someone to hate these days, and it had 
all started with beatniks, junkies, commies, and Civil 
Rights. 

Except cops. Cops don’t hate anybody. We’re out of 
all that. We’re the law. If somebody steps out of line, he 
runs up against us. But that's not hate, that's our job. 
Never mind Civil Rights. What about the cops’ rights? 
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“Maybe you’re right,” Lynch said finally. He realized 
that Dave, although busy pantomiming filling out a check 
in mid-air while nodding at the waitress, was waiting for 
him to say something. “Maybe the rest of us are just look¬ 
ing for trouble.” 

“Who knows why anybody does anything?” Dave an¬ 
swered. “How can we talk about motives?” 

Lynch was struck by something familiar about Dave’s 
smile. But he couldn’t see how that could be, since they’d 
only just met. 

“They do make good coffee,” Lynch said, draining his 
cup. 

“And there’s the floor show, too,” Dave said. “Well, 
back to work.” 

Lynch watched Dave stand up, which finally started 
the waitress writing, then he followed, saying, “I’ve got a 
few things to do myself. Know a good place to market?” 

“Supermarket down the block.” 

Their waitress did them the favor of bringing the 
check and they walked to the cash register after leaving 
a tip of a dime each. 

Yeah, Lynch thought, time to phone Edelson or lie’s 
liable to bring me some chicken soup. The knife would 
have to wait until the stores were open on Monday. But 
he needed a few things for the place. Then, he thought, 1 
get my ass out on the street again, but after I pee, since 
tiiat’s started up again. Not here. I’ll just try somewhere 
else, thanks. 

“Enjoyed the company,” Lynch said. 

“So did I. Let's do this again, John.” 

Nice guy, Lynch was thinking as he dug out his wal¬ 
let, for a queer. 
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11. Edelson’s Notebook 

Monday , June 13. Mazel tov. Made it all the way through 
Saturday and Sunday without another knifing. Well, don’t 
knock it. The Chief Inspector and the reporters have 
nothing new to throw fits about. A man my age needs all 
the triumphs he can get. So, where are we? Decoys have 
been out for almost a week now. Took a while for the 
men to get the drift, but even the slowest starter, Lynch, 
has finally come to life. Now his reports are detailed— 
names, places, bits of conversation, no longer things seen 
at a distance. To a man, they all report a lot of knife talk 
on the gay grapevine. But even so, the gay boys who are 
out cruising aren’t being especially cautious. They’ve 
even made a pickup gambit out of it. “If that bulge in 
your pants isn’t a knife, let’s go for a walk.” That sort of 
thing. Reminds me of London during the Blitz. People 
getting killed every night, but all those others actually 
larking around outside in the streets during the blackout. 
Me among them, and not all of us drunk either. The 
danger seemed to spice up whatever the hell it was we 
needed to get through the night and start fighting a war 
again, that part of it that was fought in England. Is it like 
that for the gay boys? Is each of their days part of a war? 
So I’ve read. But never mind once-upon-a-time wars. 
We’ve got one going right now. What about Jack-the- 
fairy-killer’s psychology? What has he told us about him¬ 


self so far? There arc the things a crimivu I wants us to 
know from the particular crime he's chosen, and the 
things he tells us inadvertently. I remcmb r that much, 
so far, so good. All right, you kill homosexuals, so you 
don’t like homosexuals. But what, exactly, do you have 
against them? It doesn’t even seem to be a I homosexuals 
you don’t like. Just one physical type and a ;e. What's got 
you hooked on that type? Who is it you’rt getting back 
at, or are afraid of? Someone you were mce involved 
with in a homosexual episode? Then why wouldn't you 
just kill him? Is he dead already? Or living somewhere 
else now, out of reach? Are all these others just substi¬ 
tutes? As if they didn’t have enough to contend with. 
Deviate psychology, a depressing subject Who would 
have thought there were so many ways of showing self- 
hate? Repeated debasement followed by dei ial, then over¬ 
compensation and debasement, and aroun 1 again. First 
they tell themselves they can’t ever face a toothbrush 
again; then they’re preening in front of a n irror thinking 
they’re not so bad, after all; finally they’re m their knees 
in a subway men’s room for the fivc-hund edth time. A 
different kind of war. They think the straigl t world is the 
enemy, but it’s themselves. And I’m not >aying it's all 
right because they only hurt themselves. \Vc all fight 
personal wars, but we don't all shape tha\ kind of life. 
Even Jack-the-fairy-killer is fighting a war with himself. 
I don’t happen to think he’s fighting it very well, but 


does he think it's easing his burden? One 
to be enough, then. He’s like some poor co 


nurdcr ought 
npulsive who 


can’t stop washing his hands or overeating—or going 
out to blow some guy in the bushes. Is that just hetero¬ 
sexual smugness, equating all those things, labeling them 
compulsions, putting them all down to self-nate? Maybe. 
What makes me such an expert on self-hate? What would 
I know about a sick thing like that? Two whole days with¬ 
out a murder. Almost makes me feel like a detective again. 
What was that you were just saying about self-hate? 
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12. Stuart Richards 

Bodies, bodies, too many bodies. No faces, couldn’t make 
out faces. No cock and balls either, just a bloody gash. A 
whole circle, circling his hole, pressing forward, body on 
body, grouping, groping. Five bodies, all his bodies, even 
without .faces he knew them, why they’d come. They 
swarmed, armed with knives, pinning him down, him, 
knight of the long knives. And they piled on, bodies cold, 
knives cold, breath cold, he was catching his death cold. 
So this, so this was how. 

Stuart shuddered, woke. His eyes ached, teeth hurt 
from grinding, chest felt tight. He knew whose cold 
sweat was on him. Mr. Fear had paid a call, another call, 
my old, cold friend. 

But, he thought, whose body was this beside him? In 
bed. Another ImkIv, another bed, somewhere. It got so, 
when he woke in the middle of the night now, it wasn’t 
possible to tell one from another. He couldn’t keep the 
bodies sii .11 "lit \ud if ihcii identity was gone, so was his 
for as long 1 it took to remember. It was during those 
inteiv >1 ••• not knowing that Mr. Fear dropped in, and 
he'd I on i id llo* door unlatched every night this week. 

Wlierr was hr now? Well, Wednesday? Tuesday was 
two lousy movies and that Japanese girl he’d picked up 
in Riverside Park, Aim Woodward, if you believed the 
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name. Claimed to be a student, mm. lit* i lm«tlei 
Maybe both, working her way through IHuiim dinnri 
kept asking about dinner. How she air. W\« i . m • gill 
eat with real hunger before. Gave me u feeling of puwii. 
watching her hunger. 

Then it was her turn to watch my hunger I'Rw- d 
cubicle, unpainted, just the narrow bed, bureau, and 
chair. And me, lucky girl. She worked me ovn line, 
everything, value for value received. But those part it inn 
walls and the sounds coming through, gurgling, saliva, 
and stomach noises, teeth grinding, scratching, sheets 
whispering, a chorus of bedsprings. There’s something to 
wake up to at night when sou don’t know who you’re 
with, wheezing away, lying cramped liesidc her on what 
was practically a cot. So little room even Mr. Fear would 
think twice before crawling in also, but think twice he 
did. That was Tuesday. 

Ellen, Stuart thought, blinking, scanning the rippled 
sheets, hearing her breathing, feeling the warmth that 
seeped out of her in waves as she slept, back to him, 
short, dark hair exposing her neck as if the pillow were a 
chopping block. Now he knew her. Ellen Phelps, Shaker 
Heights, not bad looking, great figure, great legs, hungry 
for lx?d, vulnerability piled on vulnerability. Yes. lie knew 
that neck. 

Stuart, on his back, reached over his head. A head 
board, and he could feel the expensive sheets. Ellen's 
bed. He knew that much. Talk about vulnerable, he was 
awake while she slept warmly, not cold with sweat, just 
as if Mr. Fear weren’t in bed with them, making a crowd, 
not taking a hint. 

What, he asked himself, was this Mr. Fear crap? All 
right, he was scared shitless, to be plain about it, had 
been for days. Running scared since he’d first read about 
the “homo killings” in the papers. 

It had always been real to himself and the fairies. 
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Now he saw it was also real for others, the police. There 
were trained men out there looking for him. That was too 
real. 

Stuart sat up in bed. The week had been a long blur 
—movies, screwing, and stewing. Topped off by today. 
Three girls, morning, afternoon, and night. He was 
frightened, he admitted it. When it had all begun, just 
after Terry walked out, he’d never dreamed he might be 
the hunted. He thought about it now. Everything he’d 
done this week, and especially today, was aimed at sus¬ 
pending thought, going blessedly blank. 

He eased himself down again, turned on his side and 
pressed next to Ellen, fitting into the long S-curve of her 
back and legs. The tickle of sex, but it wasn’t pure tickle; 
it was applied. He ought to be feeling spent, but he 
hadn’t gone blank yet. If he had any sense, he’d pack it 
in for .the night, just as if there were going to be a 
tomorrow. 

Stuart studied the way the top sheet draped against 
Ellen’s shoulder, fell into a valley at her waist, then 
looped out over her rounded hip. A lunar landscape 
within reach. Under the sheet, Ellen’s trapped body heat 
built up and spread to warm him as well. He stroked her 
trim ass, radiating now like a furnace. 

“Mmm,” she murmured in her sleep. 

That sounded too noncommittal so he continued 
stroking. 

“Mmm,” Ellen repeated. This time she rolled over on 
her stomach, legs and buttocks spread, rocking gently 

under Stuart’s hand. 

Thai’s belter, Stuart thought, damned accommodating 
when you figure I'm waking you at umpty-ump o’clock 
after two ( lacks at you already. Stuart worked his legs 
between hers under the sheet. He smiled as he heard her 
shift from long, deep sleep-breathing to a faster rhythm. 
He liked seeing he had an effect on her. They both were 
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sweating now and there was an cm < .avima.il t I «|» 
their bodies met on a mistimed thrust 

Then there was the explosive hiss ol his Im atli l « Ini- 

released, followed quickly by hers. Then .» g.I gill, he 

thought—first me, then you, the way I taught yon Ills 
wheezing had abated, as always after sex. 

He rolled off and lay on his back. Ellen stirred, moved 
her hand so that it cupped his subsiding, deliciously noli 
ing prick, warming it as it dwindled back to normal 
“My old screwing partner, Mr. Richards,” she said 
without turning her head. Then her hand slipped away 
and she was asleep again. 

Stuart gave Ellen credit for being a good sport about 
sex, up to a point. That made up for her lack of real good 
looks. She had the body but, at best, she was attractive. 
On her troubled days, when she just couldn’t manage her 
really good smile, you noticed her frizzed dark hair, her 
pasty complexion, her too-pointy chin. 

Ellen had her sharp edges. She obviously came from a 
family that was loaded, and she spent plenty on clothes 
and on the apartment she subletted by herself on Mor- 
ningside Drive; everyone else in the department lived in 
furnished rooms or shared. However, she wouldn’t have 
a car. She had had an accident while learning to drive in 
Ohio and that was it. No more driving. Stuart said they 
could drive out to the beach, offered to teach her how to 
drive, or drive the car for her. But there were some direc ¬ 
tions in which she couldn’t be pushed. 

There were others, too. She had not been a virgin 
when they met in old Singleton’s lecture course. But her 
loss of virginity was a technicality: there had been one 
time with one guy at college in Ohio. Somehow he had 
never tried again. Ellen told Stuart that she suspected 
the poor fellow was having trouble deciding between 
boys or girls. A girl like Ellen turned that against herself: 
if she had been more of a woman, would he have been 



more of a man? If, like Terry, the girl had a streak of 
bitch in her, she turned it against the guy. 

Ellen had radiated passivity and accessibility at the 
outset, just as, now, she was still giving off an incredible 
amount of body warmth. Stuart had moved in surely and 
found she was ripe to learn from a real man. He was 
eager enough himself, Terry having just moved out. 
There were times when Ellen became self-conscious about 
what she called his experimenting , but she always 
checked herself and said, “Go ahead, teach me.” 

Stuart remembered guiding her into sixty-nine. He 
heard her take a deep breath before starting to suck. 
Once into it, she had said, “I like that, Mr. Richards.” 
And then, later, she'd gagged noisily and lurched from 
the bed to the tissue box on the dresser. 

“That wasn't exactly the idea of the week,” she’d said 
before brushing her teeth for five minutes. 

She'd still go down on him, but not all the way. He 
had had to promise not to have an orgasm, or to warn 
her beforehand. He’d promised, of course. But every now 
and then, he didn’t warn her. 

^ou promised,” Ellen would say, finally, from her end 
of the bed. 

“I know,” he’d answer, smiling disarmingly, “but I 
couldn't help it.” 

Well, he thought, running a hand along the inside of 
Ellen’s thigh, causing her to stir, there was also Wilma, 
the original magnificent piece of ass.” A big girl, really 
statuesque Evnything alniut Wilma was bigger than life, 
especially In i orgasms. Hiding her heaving pelvis, hang¬ 
ing on lor dear life, was how it might be to paddle a 
ennoe in ( i rough sea. At climax she was like a leaping 
whale, |>«ailing loudly, tossing him, punishing him, mak¬ 
ing him wonder how he had ever touched off that. She 
had been first on his list today, and he’d started the 
morning with a tidal wave. 

Stuart had stopped seeing Wilma some time ago be- 
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cause of her laugh. A little shrill cackle, lie had told him 
self this morning on his way to her place, so wli.H I lull 
was because he hadn’t heard it for a while I h> lit *t l»m< 
he heard it again, and she laughed a lot In bed. lie 
couldn’t understand how he had forgotten. In this wmld. 
he thought now, there are electric saws, phonogmph 
needles scratching records, chalk shrilling on blackboards, 
and there is Wilmas laugh. Worse than ever, it made him 
want to climb out of bed and flee. Instead, he kept hei 
mouth busy otherwise. 

Oddly, Wilma would blow him and swear it was good 
to the last drop, but she balked at buggery. “It hurts,” 
she’d say, incredibly, with an ass like that. Ellen worked 
just the other way around. If Stuart had to define his type 
of woman, he’d say she was a brunette with some very 
specific sexual hang-up. Wasn't there anybody who liked 
everything? 

There had been somebody, but unfortunately that had 
been some body. Nearly fifty, a little too sag-breasted, 
thick of thigh, and soft-bellied for his taste. So why, then? 
Because she was there. Renee—not Re-nay, but Reeny— 
was a widow and worked as a secretary in the Engi¬ 
neering School. They’d met in the library in front of the 
Current Fiction. She’d asked his recommendations, and 
they were fucking an hour later at her place. 

He remembered actually asking her whether she 
could still have children. That seemed to stop her un 
dressing for a moment, but then she smiled and nodded, 
but said not to worry because she had her diaphragm in. 
Which meant she’d been walking around with it in all 
day. 

He thought he’d really fallen into something there. 
Quicksand, but he didn’t know it then. The novelty of 
screwing his first older woman kept him from noticing 
the signs. 

She asked him to spend that first night, and he did. 
She called him the next day and he went over again. He 
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had her do everything. If she balked, he’d start to leave. 
After a while, she went through her paces readily. 

So it wasn’t her resistance that finally ended it. It 
wasn't even the sight of that wrinkled white belly hang¬ 
ing loosely down as she crouched over him. When he was 
with Renee, he felt that she was suffocating him, climb¬ 
ing on him with that belly, clutching him too tightly, and 
in the very act of being his obedient sexual slave literally 
gobbling him up. It was the first time his asthma acted 
up after sex. 

The worst part was when he’d finally escaped from 
that steamy bed to put his clothes on, and she would say, 
“When will you come and see me again, Stuart?” When, 
when, when! Shut up, go fuck yourself, leave me alone. 
If he wanted that, he could be with his mother. The last 
time he saw Renee, he’d mumbled something and slipped 
out. She called him several times, leaving messages with 
the Oklahoma switchboard. lie didn’t return the calls. 
They met once on campus later and were very polite to 
one another. 

Since Renee, Stuart had stayed in his own age group. 
That brought problems, too. Ellen’s looks and her occa¬ 
sional stubbornness. Wilma and her laugh. He sure could 
pick them. 

Barnard Barbara had looks, a bit flat-chested, but a 
fresh-scrubbed face from the heartland of America. Mind 
of the heartland, too. Actually said “yummy” when she 
came. Said it to him again just this afternoon. She’d said 
a lot of things. Barbara had, she was a talker. The world 
was full of them. 

Shut up, fuck sou. leave me alone.” That was to keep 
his mnthn \ voice out. And he'd put an equivalent 
amount o| mcrg\ into keeping his own voice in. He’d 
gone weeks without saying a word to his mother, and 
they lived in a three-room apartment. Silence was a form 
of power; like father, like son. 

Terry had not been a talker, which was what had 


drawn him to her at first in Proviiicrtown <h 


summer. After swimming, they hiked back d<»\|m < aim 

I rooms, 


cfc 


mercial Street to the house at which they icut* 
the only non-art students there. They made hike even 
afternoon (this was still the untroubled, unex|>|rlmriita! 
beginning), bathed, had dinner with the other 


ring 


the 


siimmei 


ssly to a 
rds with 


tenants. And in the evening they danced wordh 
juke box somewhere. They didn’t want to risk w< 
each other yet. 

His most vivid memory of that summer, however, had 
nothing directly to do with Terry. Late on Monday after¬ 
noon of the Labor Day weekend, he was walking on the 
dunes away from the main drag, which put him near 
Weathering Heights, a large, ramshackle summer house 
that had been converted into a gay restaurant and night 
spot. From it issued the sound of a couple of hundred 
faggots winding up the season by singing “I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows.” 

It was the rawest sentimentality, but the recollection 
of all those gay voices and their banal but painfully sad 
song had come to stand as the symbol of his summer with 
Terr)-. He wondered if he would ever hear anything like 
it again, that whole restaurant filled with quocis singing 
their silly hearts out because summer was over and they 
had to leave the pressureless Provincetown life Which of 
them knew what awaited him at home? The cops? A 
Stuart? They had reason to be sad. Sometimes rainbows 
chased them. 

Stuart wondered how he had gotten to Tehry and 
Weathering Heights. Oh, yes. It was Barbara’s theories, 
her endless theories, that held it all together. If there was 
anything he didn’t want in bed, it was a pal; certainly not 

■legged 
had in 


a pal who, afterward, wanted to sit around crosj 
and flat-chested and discuss. But that’s what he’e 
Barnard Barbara. 

She had agreed to be made out with—she’d pi 
that way—on their third date. Earlier would hai 


t it just 
c been 
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promiscuous, she explained in bed, and later was egotism. 
She’d worked it all out. 

On that third date, she’d flipped off her clothes and 
sponge-rubber padding sweetly, nicely, and companion- 
ably without any help needed, thank you. She went 
through with it just as cheerfully as could be, which 
Stuart had found depressing. 

Later, Barbara had wanted to discuss race relations, 
American economic imperialism, and women’s liberation. 
That was bad enough. Then she’d gone on to the nature 
of his sexual needs. Apparently there’d been nothing at 
Miss-What’s-Her-Name’s about that, and certainly not 
about that. 

Why, she used to inquire, did he have this compulsion 
to bugger her? Wasn’t the other good enough? Was it 
because she resembled a boy? Barbara used to ask these 
questions as brightly and perkily as if she were in a 
seminar. 

Oral gratification, she used to say, might be all right 
for foreplay, but could he actually expect her to suck his 
penis to climax? And could he really bring himself to 
perform cunnilingus on her? Fellatio? Sodomy? The very 
words were ugly, and words get into the language in a 
particular form for a reason. 

While she was at it, Barbara had said, she wanted to 
say that ha probably thought it sounded exotic to tell her 
that he and this Terry of his did everything. Bully for you 
and Tern-. Still, she continued, what she really thought, 
and she was being completely frank and, she hoped, dis¬ 
passionate, w as that he actually wanted to go to bed with 
a boy. And if he were as free about sex as he claimed, and 
as he I lied to tell her she ought to be, why didn’t he just 
go ahead? I he taboos were similar, if he cared to examine 
it closely. He didn’t? All right, she was only offering the 
analogy tentatively. 

What she was saying, badly, she admitted, was that 
she and this Terry were different people. And, she might 
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her bedroom in girdle and bra. lie had actually made 
himself come four times in twenty minutes that first time. 
Then the blood had appeared and frightened him back 
to continence for a few hours. That prick of his was 
simply incorrigible, he thought, so why did he keep 
incorriging it? 

Stuart pulled the sheet off and looked at himself. 
Come on, old cock, he thought, speak up. Is it some fag¬ 
got s ass you really want, some faggot’s lips swallowing 
you up? I suppose if I were blindfolded, the physical 
sensation would be just as pleasurable. But that’s the test, 
knowing it’s a man. I’ve tried to imagine a man during 
some of my infrequent (oh, yes) masturbation fantasies, 
but it’s never worked. That has to prove something. 

It was something he had wondered about since he 
was fourteen. He and his mother had rented that summer 
in Seagate, -tit the tip of Coney Island. In the evenings 
Stuart would hitch a ride on the trolley into the amuse¬ 
ment section. One night he went to see Strangers on a 
Train , and during the tennis match scene, an older man 
sat next to him although there were rows of empty seats. 
Stuart was wearing shorts and the man’s knee was soon 
nudging his. Then Stuart felt a hand on his bare thigh. 

Stuart fled, racing outside where he walked around in 
the crowd until he felt the sweat start to dry on the back 
of his neck. He paid his way into a fun house, where he 
lurked in a dark maze of passageways, and when he saw 
a pair of girls coming through by themselves, he leaped 
out at them and squeezed their breasts. They shrieked, 
and he became nervous about the girls complaining to 
the ticket seller, so he slipped out quietly, thinking, 
“Tough titty.” 

lie caught a ride home on the back of the streetcar. 
As the two-lane track passed between rows of darkened 
frame houses, he kept wishing that fair)’ had not taken 
him so by surprise. Stuart would have liked fixing him, 
but good. Some other time, he promised himself as the 
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trolley rolled shrill • through the breeze of the Coney 
Island night. That mist prove something also. 

Even in Provin :etown, where there was no stigma 
whatsoever to bein 5 gay, his natural inclination toward 
girls had won out. Seeing how he would react to the 
P-town boys may h ive been one of his reasons for want¬ 
ing to go there in the first place. Wasn’t that something 
most guys wondered about? Well, now he knew, and he 
had even less patience than before with all those homo¬ 
sexual approaches you were subjected to back in the city. 
He swore he wouldn’t put up with any more of it. So 
about a month after Terry had left, he’d celebrated 
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From then on, though, no invitations, no explanations. 
What had he done to offend? He couldn’t ask; the fact 
that Partridge was queer seemed to rule that out. Stuart 
couldn’t tell whether he had inadvertently exposed some 
part of himself, or whether the Partridge was the one 
who had felt vulnerable and exposed. Whichever was so, 
they had only seen each other in the classroom lately. 

“I didn’t know you were another Laura fan,” the 
Partridge had said. 

Stuart thought he detected an of-all-things tone of 
voice, but it was muted and he relaxed a bit. “Yes,” he 
said. “I think I’ve seen it five times.” 

“We have something in common, then, you and I,” the 
Partridge practically drawled. 

Only, Stuart thought, I keep coming back to see Gene 
Tierney. You probably think of it as Clifton Webb’s pic¬ 
ture. 

They went for a beer in a Third Avenue saloon. 
Wherever he could, the Partridge kept dropping in varia¬ 
tions: Were very much alike , you and f, a lot more than 
you think. And, inevitably, they had transferred to the 
Partridge’s apartment, from which the curator was absent 
on a field trip, and where it had ended hours later, long 
past midnight, with the Partridge sliding long, cold 
fingers onto his absolutely rigid knee, lie remembered 
knocking the snotty son-of-a-bitch down, then for the 
first time sliding that blade out of his pocket as the 
Partridge's eyes bulged and his cheeks reddened and the 
grunting sounds rose in his straining, twisting, exposed 
throat. Not very genteel of him at all, those sounds. 

Stuart remembered the two-inch item that had run 
about I In Partridge in the News. Not a line, of course, in 
the Times. 

Now he was getting more attention than he wanted. 
Breakfast on Saturday had been a shock. All the papers 
had reported a link between the last two killings. There 
was even a erime-in-the-streets editorial in the Post , sug- 
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gesting that the police spend more time protecting citi¬ 
zens and less abusing the minorities. They’d probably 
include homosexuals in that; they would. 

So he had lost his protective lack of any coloration at 
all. Two of the killings had been connected, and soon the 
police would know what they were up against. 

That’s all, have to swear off, Stuart thought. I make it 
sound like giving up smoking. Five days now. The knife 
was locked in a suitcase in his closet. He felt peculiar 
going around without it, but he’d manage. At least he’d 
had sense enough not to go in for any action around the 
campus, which would draw attention to the Columbia 
neighborhood itself. He didn’t want detectives poking 
around up here. There was enough anxiety to go around 
already. Three pacifiers in one day, take one at each 
bedtime, reach for a nipple instead of a knife. 

All of which, he thought, brought him back to Ellen 
sleeping beside him, back to that wide-awake prick of 
his, rigid as a maypole under the sheet. If lie hesitated, it 
wasn’t because he didn’t want to wake Ellen again. Ever 
since Terry, he’d operated according to his new theory 
of inconsiderate sex. He’d had it with trying to please 
his bed partner; enlightened self-interest was the best 
policy, sexual laissez-faire. If he did what he wanted in 
bed, and only what he wanted, he’d get more out of it 
and because of that his partner might, too. If she didn't, 
fuck her. 

He had decided it was impossible to have fully satis¬ 
fying sex within the framework of a sustained relationship. 
This had led to a series of one-night stands in which any¬ 
thing went; he didn’t worry whether the other liked it or 
not. Some were flascocs. Others worked out, so that he 
now had seve ral girls with whom he more or less regularly 
had casual, experimental sex, with no involvement on 
anyone’s part. 

He couldn’t honestly think of anything he wanted to 
do right now that h» hadn't done more time, than In 
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cared to remember during the past five days. What was 
this fascination of his for position anyway? Well, coming 
wasn't just coming, depending on how you had your sex. 
He'd tried to work out a specialty number with nearly 
ever)' girl in his stable. 

Interesting, Stuart thought. Except for Barnard Bar¬ 
bara, there wasn’t one who didn’t feel she owed him more 
than meat-and-potatocs. Had it always been that way? 
Were we in such a loose-swinging time that regular sex 
wasn’t enough even for the girls? Some of them really 
worked at it. No matter what they settled on, blowing, 
ass-fucking, it seemed to cost them something. And to 
tell the truth, that added an extra zing for him, feeling 
them squirm, knowing it was hard, distasteful, or actu¬ 
ally painful. He liked doing these things because his 
screwing partners didn’t. 

There vyas also a kick that came from—he had an 
expression for this—“spurning the cunt,” not sperming it, 
putting down what a woman thought of as the best she 
had to offer. Back in his pre-Oklahoma days he particu¬ 
larly liked doing this to some bitch who thought she was 
so much more mature than he because she had her own 
apartment and he was still living at home like a Mama’s 
boy. And even now, if he was with a girl who would go 
down on him but who complained that she was just built 
too small for anal intercourse, ever)* now and then he’d 
take too full a backstroke and slip out and then slam back 
into what she quickly reminded him was “the wrong 
place.*’ Of course, every time he slipped one past them, 
he’d plead innocence. An accident, he’d say. Oh, he’d 
lose sonic, but there was plenty of other stuff around. 

Time had speeded up unstoppably, he thought. The 
summer, then bis last year at school. Money would run 
out (*vcii more surely, his father had promised, and when 
that went, it would be the absolute end of time for him; 
no more second chances. What then? Who the fuck knew? 
Cared, did you say? 
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It had come to a point now where it was his own 
thoughts he couldn’t stand. Shut up, leave me alone, fuck 
you—that meant him now. 

Maybe if he unlocked that suitcase and took the knife 
out one more time? Too dangerous. My god, he thought, 
jaws rigid, there were times, and this was one of them, 
when he had to exert real physical effort just to turn off 
all those pressures inside his head and get himself to 
think. And he’d better think, if he knew what was good 
for him. Ah, well, knowing what was good for him; that 
was something he really knew a lot about. 

This was not the first time tonight he’d found himself 
wishing he had the knife. The other had been just before 
he’d picked Ellen up outside the apartment house where 
she was babysitting. Stuart had tried to persuade her to 
get out of it, since she hardly needed the few dollars she 
would make. But that was it, Ellen had said, she wasn’t 
doing it for the money; she liked Professor Hall and his 
wife, and she’d given her word. Or was that too simple for 
him to follow? 

Stuart had said he’d meet her at her place afterward, 
but Ellen insisted he pick her up at the Halls'. He grum¬ 
bled about coming “all the way down to 70th Street,’' but 
she stuck to her guns and told him to stop complaining 
so much about a half-dozen subway stops. 

Come midnight, he was squatting on a stoop across 
the wide crosstown street from the Halls’ building, lie 
wouldn’t go upstairs because he didn’t feel like making 
small talk when the Halls came home, plaving the bright 
young college bov. Maybe if Ellen had been a better-look¬ 
ing girl, he wouldn't have minded so much. 

Stuart didn’t really want anyone to know his sexual 
relationships, or possibly arrangements was a better word. 
And he literally bated the idea that anyone might exert 
a claim on him. So he kept his distance, especially from 
his women. If he ran into one somewhere, he behaved 
as if they were slrnpb icquuintunccs. Only when tin i. 
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were no other people around—better still, only when they 
were actually in bed—did he show any sign of intimacy. 
Anyway, he waited for Ellen on the opposite side of 79th 
Street, where the Halls would not notice him. 

Somebody else did, however. Stuart had been sitting 
there smoking impatiently for twenty minutes. This guy 
came along. Early twenties, dark hair, good build, levis, 
sandals, the whole bit. Stuart had been lighting a cig¬ 
arette, and the flash from the match must have stopped 
the other guy short. Even though the guy had on the 
right costume, Stuart thought, there was something wrong 
about the way he wore it, something off-key about his 
manner and way of carrying himself. Something a little 
grotesque, like seeing Tony Curtis in drag in “Some Like 
It Hot.” 

Stuart had glanced away, not wanting to meet his eye. 
His newfoiyid friend had stood there not five feet away, 
but Stuart had kept looking off somewhere. If the guy was 
waiting for some sign, he had a long wait in store. 

“Can I trouble you for one of those?” the guy had said 
after nearly a minutes silence. “All I want is a cigarette, 
then Ill blow.” Then the guy just stood there looking at 
him with his dumb Black Irish face hanging out like a 
line of not-very-clean wash. 

Jesus, Stuart thought, that's laying it on. To get rid of 
him, Stuart fumbled for the pack and tossed one over. 
The guy's face looked peculiar, almost as if he were high 
on something; his eyes, visible now in the match flare, 
were open that round and wide. Stuart just wanted him 
gone. After replacing the pack, he dropped a hand to his 
thigh .md ran his fingers over the pocket where he used 
to curry the knife. Oh, he thought, how I miss you tonight. 

"Or if you like,” the guy said, “I could just beat it.” 

"Vei y good, you really have great material,” Stuart 
said. Ilis jaws were very tight. “It's just that you're such 
a shithead. Get lost.” 

There had been an expression closer to puzzlement 
than anger on the guy’s face as he snapped the lit cig¬ 


arette right back at Stuart and spun away. He had his 
right hand planted in his hip pocket with his elbow angled 
out sharply to the side, but as he stomped off, Stuart saw 
him withdraw the hand and swing his arms and shoulders 
as he strode along, no mincing at all suddenly. 

There had been a freakish quality to the whole en¬ 
counter. A pathetic pickup attempt, but there had also 
been an element of danger in it. And without his knife, 
Stuart felt as if he were on the receiving end of the 
danger this time. He didn't like that one bit. He mopped 
with his sleeves at the sweat that had begun to stud his 
forehead and neck. 

His temper had not improved by the time he noticed 
Ellen waiting across the street. The Halls must have come 
home while he was busy aborting the pickup. On the 
subway uptown, Stuart and Ellen did not say much. 
Stuart was afraid the rest of the night would be a bomb. 
He could see Ellen was troubled about something, too, 
probably him. 

But it had worked out, after all, from his point of 
view. When Ellen was in a mood, she’d sometimes turn 
very masculine about it all. That is, Stuart thought, lying 
beside her hours after picking her up, she’d try to lose 
herself in screwing. The minute they had stepped into 
Ellen’s apartment, she kicked off her shoes, unzipped her 
dress, and stepped out of her panties. 

“No bra, eh?” Stuart had said. 

“That's right.” 

“Fuck your troubles away?" 

“That’s right,” Ellen had repeated. “Drown our sor¬ 
rows in jism." 

And they'd tried, Stuart thought. Look what it had 
gotten him. Reminded him of the joke about whether 
your penis burned after three martinis. I don’t know, the 
old punchline went, I never tried to light it. Well, he'd 
tried tonight. And if lu- thought it burned now, what 
would it be like l»\ dawn's early light? BetauM , I*Urn 
dear, sweetheart, Imhy, here I come again. 
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13. John Lynch 

It was too hot an afternoon to be carrying around a six- 
pack of beer and a laundry bag full of just-washed clothes, 
but he was doing it, Lynch thought. As he started up the 
stoop of his brownstone, his soaked sport shirt was 
plastered to- his back. Saturday, he thought, bachelor’s 
chore day, two hours at the laundromat, listening to the 
machines roll and hum. Not time wasted, though. All the 
other girls were there. How easily everyone had ac¬ 
cepted him as queer. 

“Mist’ Forbes? Where you go with that beer?” 

Mama Vendiris, the Witch of the West Eighties, was 
standing inside the entrance. Dressed in black as if her 
biggest rent payer had just died, her Mediterranean fea¬ 
tures ashy-white from not having been out in the sun 
for years, not with all her poking around in the cellar and 
under the stairs. 

“Well,” he said, "I figured I had that nice half-pint 
refrigerator up there.” 

"You don’t throw out back window?” 

"It’s not cans you throw out the window, it’s bottles . 
Everybody knows that.” 

"All right. You pay rent?” 

“Now?” 

“Week up today. Apartment by month, room by week.” 

Lynch joined her in the doorway, actually smelled her 


at that distance, and set down his laundry bag and beer. 
He fumbled out his wallet and handed her the money. 
She had the receipt already made out. Hr thought she 
probably had the janitor nearby, ready to rush upstairs 
and dump his clothes onto the sidewalk if hr didn't have 
the rent money right on him. She disappeared as soon 
as the money touched her fingers; had to switch signals 
with the janitor, he thought. 

Lynch put his wallet away, then patted the other back 
pocket—where the cylindrical Mace dispenser was se¬ 
curely clipped. Next he ran his fingers over the right-hand 
front pocket; the knife was still there. He grabbed the 
laundry and beer, shouldered past the door and started up 
the stairs he’d started to get used to. 

He no longer found the assignment unbearable. In fact, 
he felt a kind of relief at not having to be himself for a 
while. He didn’t even mind Edelson calling up at odd 
hours any more. It was as if it were happening to someone 
else, which it was, in its way. 

Lynch thought Edelson was more jumpy now after no 
murders in eight days than when there were two in a 
week. Was the Jew afraid the guy had quit out of spite 
just so Edelson couldn’t add another closed case* to his 
record? 

About that stag-handled fishing knife he was earning, 
Lynch thought that anything that contributed to his peace 
of mind was justifiable. There were times when there were 
more important things than going strictly by the book. 
You did what you had to do. 

A Catholic boy disobeying orders, he thought, head 
down, climbing the stairs. Do Catholic boys do that sort 
of thing? Oh, yes; just not easily. 

By the top floor, the beer had grown heavier and the 
laundry slung over his shoulder was giving off the last of 
the heat of the dryer. He was giving off heat himself. A 
beer would taste good. 

As he unlocked the door and walked into the stale 
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warmth of his room, he heard music coming from Dave’s 
place. A beer would taste better if it had air-conditioning 
to go with it, he thought. 

The phone rang. Lynch dropped the laundry bag 
where he stood, tossed the beer onto the bed, and kicked 
the door shut. 

“Hello, Captain,” he said. 

“You trying to be funny?” 

“No, Captain.” 

“How do you know who’s listening?” 

“Nobody’s listening, Captain.” 

“Stop calling me ‘Captain.’ You’re liable to outsmart 
yourself one of these days.” 

“Yes, sir,” Lynch said. 

“All right, now.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t oyerdo it, Lynch. What the hell’s the matter 
with you anyway?” 

Uli-oh, Lynch thought, careful now, put the brakes 
on. “Sorry. This routine gets to you after a while.” 

“Can’t be helped. Not by complaining anyway. Thing 
to do is land this guy.” 

“I’m doing the best I can.” 

“I’m sure you are, John. And I’m going to give you 
some help.” 

John again, Lynch thought. “Well, that’s good news. 
What’s up?” 

“You’re moving.” 

“I just moved." 

"You’re moving again, so get out that suitcase.” 

"When?” 

'Tomorrow. We have a lead that our man is a student 
at Columbia, living around there, so I’m flooding that 
area with all ten decoys. Get yourself a room between 
Morning.side and Riverside, from 110th to 120th Streets. 
Then keep following your routine within those boundaries.” 
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“I’ve got it.” 

“But what? It sounds as if there’s a ‘but.’ ” 

“I just paid a week’s rent on this place.” 

“So we’ll raise taxes next year. You running short of 
money?” 

“No, I’ve got enough, I guess.” 

“So stop bothering me with trivia. I don’t care if 
you’ve paid a month’s rent.” 

“Anything you say. Captain,” Lynch said. 

“Tomorrow yon move, Lynch. Got that?” 

So now we’re back to Lynch, he thought. “First 
thing,” Lynch said. 

“And, oh, yes, let me know where I can phone you." 
Click. 

Lynch stared at the dead phone. “Fuck you,” he said 
aloud, “fuck you, fuck you, fuck you.” He hung up also. 
Snatching the six-pack off the bed, he crossed to the 
refrigerator and slammed the cans inside. Ho slammed 
the refrigerator door, too. 

“Orders, orders,” he said aloud again. Don’t call me 
John any more, he thought. Don’t call me any more, 
period. What was going on? A lead? If it was really 
good, why not send me up there tonight? Lynch was 
beginning to wonder whether Edelson really knew what 
he was doing. For all he knew, it could just lx* some 
big practical joke. Were there really nine other guvs 
like him on decoy duty? Or was he the only one? How 
did he even know there were all these murders? Maybe 
the newspaper stories were plants, maybe it’s all a phoney. 
He just had Kdclson’s word for what was going on. 

Where, In- thought, did all that leave him? It left 
him moving tomorrow. 

“Orders, orders," lie repeated. 

lie didn’t believe that everybody who gave orders 
knew more than tin man on the spot. That’s what had 
finally pushed him into hunting and fishing store down 
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town to buy the knife with Edelson’s expense money. 
That was a laugh, he thought. Even at the last minute, 
though, he'd almost not gone in. 

The business of letting them come to you, that made 
sense, he thought. But that doesn’t mean you can’t ever 
try out their pickup technique. Lynch believed you 
migjit be an even better sitting duck if you know what 
the hunter was feeling. That was thinking like a detec¬ 
tive, he told himself. 

The first time he had chanced making an approach 
had been with that surly type on West 79th Street a 
few nights ago. Lynch had tried out what he thought 
was some fairly snappy dialogue while trying to bum a 
cigarette. 

What did I learn, he thought, what did it get me? 
Got me the fast brush. “Get lost, sliithead,” or whatever 
he said. Still, he had seen how nervous you feel making 
the first move. The other fellow was in control, he could 
see that now, and his assignment was to learn all he 
could about the gay life. Now he knew you didn’t have 
to get very nasty to shake a fag; a little nasty would do. 

Worth learning, he thought, saved myself energy and 
worry since. Even broke the ice and started letting my¬ 
self get picked up by these characters. Been in the 
bushes, so to speak, six times since Wednesday and no 
trouble at all shaking free once I see it’s just some guv 
hot for my virgin dick and pink little ass. 

Lynch felt he’d also learned a lot listening to Dave, 
which was why he’d made a point of visiting with him 
every day. It didn’t really matter whether he thought 
Dave was right or wrong about whatever it was they 
talked about: he was learning how a homosexual saw 
things. That helped. Besides, he liked the guy. Lynch 
wouldn’t have thought it possible just a short while ago, 
but he actually felt friendly toward one of them. 

Well, he thought, why not? Dave was a decent sort. 


Then again, on a lonesome job like this, you couldn’t l>e 
too choosy about picking your company. 

Now Edelson had to call and tell him to move on 
and start all over again somewhere else. Ah, well, Lynch 
thought, let’s take old Dave a beer and shoot the breeze 
one last time. 

He opened two cans and, holding them both in one 
hand, let himself out and walked down the landing. The 
top floor, like the others, had a three-room apartment 
facing the street and a one-room unit in the rear. About 
half the tenants were gay. According to Dave, this made 
for some fairly garish parties. Dave had also said it 
usually worked out that the more stable types—straight 
or gay—lived in the front apartments, but you could 
expect almost anything from the transients in the rear. 
Present company excluded, Lynch recalled Dave adding. 
As Dave told it, Bobby, the previous occupant of Lynch’s 
room, had been a really notorious queer. Now and then 
Lynch would wonder how Dave knew so much about 
someone lie claimed to disapprove of. 

About to knock, Lynch heard a voice inside that 
wasn’t Dave’s. 

The hell with it, he thought, the hell with every¬ 
thing. Here lie was out in the hot, stupid hall and there 
they were inside all comfortably air-conditioned. The 
miserable cocksucker. 

He felt the way he had at school when some other 
kid stuck a kick-me sign on his back. Only this time it 
was shit-on-me. He felt like slamming both those beer 
cans right up against Dave’s door. 

Then he realized that the voice was one of those 
deep, phoney ones and that it was talking about how 
many Vietcong we’d killed last week. 

The radio, the fucking radio, he thought. Not Mr. 
Shit-on-me. Mr. Shit on myself. Knock, you dumb bastard. 

"Come on in,” Dave called, "it’s open.” 
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Lynch opened and took a long gulp of cool air. “I’m 
not interrupting, am I? I mean, you’re not working?" 

Which, Lynch saw, were not exactly the brightest 
questions in the world. Dave was waving him in while 
lying on the couch, shoeless, cracking walnuts and star¬ 
ing at the ceiling. 

“Mind closing the door?” Dave said. “You’re letting 
all my air-conditioning out and frankly, my dear, it’s 
much too good for the rest of the tenants.” 

Lynch nudged the door shut behind him. “I brought 
over some beer,” he said. 

Immediately afterward, Lynch asked himself why he 
had to announce an obvious thing like that? Wouldn’t 
Dave see he’d brought beer? Dave never actually did 
anything to make him feel ill at ease, but Lynch usually 
ended up feeling that somehow he’d put his foot in it 
again. 

“I probably shouldn’t,” Dave said. “On top of all 
these nuts, that beer will either be lethal or put five 
pounds on me. Either way, I guess you only live once." 

Lynch handed over a can and fell into an easy chair. 
They both sipped. 

“Weight Watchers, here I come,” Dave said. 

“How’s the play? Through with it yet?" 

“As a matter of fact, yes,” Dave said. “I am through 
with it.” 

“Well, congratulations. This calls for—” 

“There’s no way of knowing precisely,” Dave said, 
“what this calls for, but I am definitely through with 
that piece of shit.” 

“How do you mean?” Lynch said. He thought that 
somehow he’d said the wrong thing again. But what, 
for (Christ’s sake? 

"I read the miserable thing over and decided it 
wasn’t worth a fart. Broadway doesn’t need a finintj 
Edward Albec. It’s got the real Edward Albee, which 
is funny enough.” 


Dave’s smile had a peculiar twist to it. Lynch won¬ 
dered what was up. 

“Sony you’re so discouraged,” Lynch said. "Maybe 
the play’ll look better to you tomorrow.” 

“Maybe, maybe,” Dave said. 

“Don’t be so down in the dumps. If you don’t write 
this, you’ll write something else. Maybe something for 
television.” 

“Just shut up and drink your beer, neighbor." 

Lynch finished first and set his can down on a near¬ 
by table. It made a hollow metallic clunk. Lynch didn’t 
know what to say. The radio was playing a piano 
concerto. 

‘There’s more beer in the fridge,” Dave said. 

Lynch welcomed an excuse to get up and stop look¬ 
ing sympathetic for a minute. He went to the refriger¬ 
ator and opened two bottles of Hcinekcn’s. Lynch would 
drink any kind, so long as it was beer. 

He put Dave’s bottle on a coffee table near the couch. 
Dave looked up, nodded, and gave his hand a pat before 
he could let go of the bottle. Lynch felt as if he’d been 
burned by a cigarette. But he didn’t show anything. He 
gave Dave a wink and went back to his chair. 

“What music is that?” Lynch asked, thinking Dave 
had never done anything like that before. 

“Havel. Concerto for Left Hand. He wrote it for a 
pianist friend who lost his right hand in the war.' 

“Nice thing to do,” Lynch said, “write some music 
for a cripple.” 

Dave finished his can and went on to suck at the 
bottle. "Some of us," he said, “aren’t that lucky. Some of 
us have friends who’d rather cripple us or cut our balls 
off.” 

Lynch was wondering if somehow Dave was talking 
about hitn? Ilud lie di ne something? “What’s the matter, 
Dave? I’ve never seen you like this.” 

“You’ve never iron me a lot of ways,” Dave said 
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“Jack called an hour ago. Roommate Jack, remember? 
Star has hepatitis, tours canceled till he recovers. Show 
closes tonight in Bucks County and he’ll be back 
tomorrow.” 

Lynch didn’t like having to get used to a new fairy 
right next door, just when things had gotten relaxed be¬ 
tween him and Dave. Dave probably wouldn’t have that 
much time to spend with him now either. 

Well, Lynch thought, I forgot I’m moving out to¬ 
morrow anyway. But how come Dave was looking so 
low? 

“You’ll probably be glad to see him,” Lynch said. 

“Overjoyed," Dave said. “I never told you about Jack 
and me. Know what he said when he called? Forget 
writing and find a job until his show reopens. Said it’s 
my turn to work now. He intends to flop on the beach 
and turn nut-brown, his very words. Damn. I was count¬ 
ing on having the rest of the summer. I could have 
finished by Labor Day.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” 

“What makes you think I didn’t? At which point 
dear Jack said the world could wait a bit for any play 
I might turn out, but the summer sun waits for no man. 
Son of a beach.” 

“Real buddy.” 

“Oh, well, Jack is better than most, I guess.” Dave 
shrugged. “Who knows? He may be right about this 
play. He’s got very good taste. He was right, God knows, 
about the others I've written. Nobody else thought much 
of them eilhei, not even me after a while. So I’ll find 
a job We need I he money and Jack’s tired and wants to 
rest. Fnii enough, I suppose.” 

\r. iin Lynch didn’t know what to say. Whichever 
side lie took, Dave- took the other. 

"Don’t think I'm a good sport or a masochist,” Dave 
went on. “Just a realist. When I think whom 1 could end 
up with, I’ll settle for Jack. Inside, though, I admit I am 


seething. Not exactly mad enough to kill, b 
for something. I remember times Bobby ne 
get like this, only worse. He’d slam out tl 


it mad enough 
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stomping down the stairs. I never would Mnow what had 
set him off, but afterward he’d drop in and tell me where 
he’d been. Usually the baths. He’d checlj in and blow 
three dozen guys in four hours. I’m not saying / want to 
go down to the baths, but I do know what made him 
feel like it.” 

Lynch was uncomfortable. There was Dave talking 
about Bobby again. And there was the question of what 
Dave wanted to do. He didn’t want to give Dave the 
same fast brush he would some stranger. He wondered 
if there were a way to move the situation without ap¬ 
pearing to change the subject too obviously. 

“Yeah, well,” Lynch said, “plenty of people are walk¬ 
ing around filled with anger these days. And there’s a 
lot to be sore about. Everybody's gone soft and rotten, 
especially all these kids who've had it so easy. No re¬ 
spect for anything. They’d shit on the flag. What a world 
—dirty politics, dirty air, dirty rivers, dirty chemicals in 
our food and the water we drink, all that poison build¬ 
ing up in us. Some say it’s Big Business's fault -you 
know, the aluminum trust making a fortune out of Him 
ridation and all. Maybe so. But how about wlut ili< 
Commies are planning for this country? You ha\< tlnm 
in Washington, yelling Big Business this and Big Busi 
ness that. So they want to turn things over to the egg¬ 
head experts to run. Better yet, turn this country over 
to the Jew-nitcd Nations. I read the papers, I see plenty, 
so many connections between things. I was even ap¬ 
proached by the Commies myself, when I was in the 
Army. Asked me to one of their parties. I never went 
back.” 

“They were probably,” Dave said, “more interested 
in you than in recruiting you. How about my recruiting 
you for a movie tonight? Catch some dinner at the I i* d 
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Show, then see a flick? \ly last night of freedom, so to 
speak.’* 

Lynch had been wondering when that was coming. 
He considered whether he ought to pick up the invita¬ 
tion. It was his last night, too, in a way, he thought, his 
last night here. 

“I’m sorry, I really am,” he said finally, “but there’s 
something I can’t get out of.” He saw Dave give him 
one of those smiles , the kind that look hurt and smug 
and something else he didn’t know' the name of at the 
same time. “It’s a fairly important appointment,” Lynch 
said. “I have to go away on a trip tomorrow. Be away, 
maybe a week or so. But I'm keeping my room, it’s paid 
up so Mama doesn’t rent it out from under me.” 

“No bad news, I hope?” 

“No,” Lynch said, falling back on the cover story 
Edelson had given him, “just something to do with that 
insurance settlement I’ve been living on since the back 
injury kept me from working. The insurance company 
wants me to go out to Chicago and take another scries 
of treatments. Tonight I see their claims inspector. We’ll 
get together when I get back.” 

“Anything you say,” Dave said, sucking at his beer 
bottle. “Or, we could just be very good friends.” 

Lynch didn’t know what to say to that. He just looked 
at his watch and pushed out of his chair. The knife in 
his pocket poked him in the groin for good measure. 

"Have to get going,” Lynch said. “Thanks for the 
beer.” 

"Don’t me ntion it,” Dave said. “And thank you for 

your beer.” 

Lynch couldn’t look Dave in the eye. He just gave 
him a bricl good-bye shrug, dipped his head, and ducked 
out the door. As he closed it, the last thing he heard 
out of Dave was a long, growl-like belch. You can say 
that again, Lynch thought. 


14. Edelson s Notebook 

Saturday afternoon , June 18. Area-flooding starts tomor¬ 
row. First victim, Columbia professor. Timing of killings 
coincides with college’s time off, holidays, weekends; 
last two fell during break between spring semester and 
start of sumer session next week. Finally, what Manhat¬ 
tan area with a high concentration of homosexuals has 
not had a killing? Morningside Heights. So, killer is con¬ 
nected with Columbia. Not faculty, but student. A young 
man’s crime. He’s kept it away from Columbia up to 
now because he lives around there. My men now check¬ 
ing Professor Peartree’s class lists, and we’ll soon know 
every student who took his course during the past three 
years. Dividing them into two groups: those registered 
for coming summer session, those not. If there's a killing 
during summer session, our time-off killer is in (lie not 
registered group. If next two weeks are quiet, he is reg¬ 
istered; and well take extra precautions July Fourth 
weekend. Neat, finally very neat. For now, fill the streets 
he walks with victim-types, tempt him to break his pat¬ 
tern of not trying anything up there. Percentages finally 
working for us. And this notebook finally brisk and pro¬ 
fessional again Just like the old days. 
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15. Stuort Richards 

Lazybones, lying in the sun, Stuart thought. Will you 
settle for having things exactly as you planned them 
this summer? Probably the one thing he'd agree with 
his father on: if you have too much free time, you're 
asking for .trouble. Up above the park, a Riverside Drive 
bus stopped, its doors hissed, then it went on. 

Stuart Inner Life Richards, at loose ends, the summer 
barely begun. How would he ever put up with three 
months of it? 

Warm sun, slecpy-making sun, not much inducement 
for thinking there. Eyelids rolled down like pink screens, 
sun baking them, heating and overheating the secret 
eyeball beneath. 

Anyway, the cool grass soothed under his bare back 
and shoulders. But not even that was unmixed. A twig, 
some scratchy object, was catching him under the left 
shoulder blade; shifting position seemed too much 
trouble in the draining heat. The occasional ant explored, 
nipped. A whiff of dogshit drifted his way on the river 
breeze. 

Riverside Park, not quite total escape; just a place 
to sprawl .uid listen to traffic wheels turning while the 
wheels in your head slowed a little; stopping them al¬ 
together was too much to expect from a park. Maybe 
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only if he stopped for good, they would. Or was it even 
too late for that? 

After all, he thought, I've killed five human beings. 
How do you get past that? Just quit and pick up the 
rest of your life? Assuming there is a rest. Or assuming 
the cops are going to stand by and let me. 

He hadn't done too badly, though. It was Sunday, 
June 26. Three weeks since the last episode, since lock 
ing that knife in the suitcase. Not that three weeks made 
a new life. 

He heard someone walking through the grass nearby. 
Stuart raised his head and looked. Tiptoe through the 
homos. A dark-haired queer sauntering along, not exactly 
giving him the eye but giving the impression that if Stu¬ 
art was of a mood to give him the eye, it wouldn't be 
in vain. Stuart flopped back again. 

Was it his imagination? He was noticing more of 
them than ever before. Maybe it was because he was 
trying to go straight, as the saying went. 

At times lately he'd sublimated in ways that wouldn’t 
find a permanent spot in his memory book. Like Phyllis, 
the walking test tube. Not a curve on her anywhere, 
with all the emotions of a chemical formula. 1 1 had been 
like screwing a computer. 

"Okay," she’d said finally a couple of nights ago when 
they’d both wandered into the community kitchen aftei 
midnight, “but just once, I've got an early lab tomorrow. 
My place or yours?" 

He’d thought Barnard Barbara was flat-chested; 
Phyllis was concave. Slic’d been mechanical about slid¬ 
ing that pillow under what passed for her rump, reaching 
for the jar of cold cream on the night table. He wished 
he’d stuck to his rule about not fucking the neighbors, 
but these were bad days for rules. Every time he passed 
Phyllis’ door he thought of her unlubricatcd pussy and 
its sandpaper spasms that had left his root of all evil 
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raw and out of commission for days. Maybe being out 
of commission was what he needed. 

Lately he’d been feeling logy, defused. Why was it 
such a relief to know you can’t screw around for a while? 
Which left the sun, several bright, clear days of it now. 
The sun slowed him even more, so that his sluggishness 
built and was downright lizard-like. 

He’d sauntered down here after breakfast with the 
Sunday Times, which lay undisturbed beside him; read¬ 
ing was more effort than he was up to now. He stretched. 
High yawn at high noon. But it was his father’s yawn 
he heard. Did that, he thought, come out of me? Talk 
about haunted. 

What to do the rest of the summer? He could only 
work on his tan for so long; perfect was perfect. Register 
late for summer session? Look up Terry and her husband? 
Jolly. The three of them could talk over their common 
interests, or he could babysit while they went out and 
did whatever upward-mobile young marrieds did on a 
summer Sunday in New York. Life was rich, full, and 
pregnant, especially pregnant. 

If only, Stuart thought, I had a car. I just don’t like 
my father saying no to me one more time in my life. I 
could use a yes now; almost any old yes will do. I don’t 
like the symbolism either. A man needs an engine, some¬ 
thing with drive. Tell the old man, don’t tell yourself. 
Maybe if you called him home, now, on a Sunday, instead 
of at the office, where he doesn't have the time or 
patience. 

Footsteps again, that faggot coming back, Stuart 
thought, damping his eyes shut. This time the foot¬ 
steps stopped light next to him, but he still didn’t look. 

better put your shirt back on,” Stuart heard. 

Wli.it \ the matter,” Stuart said, “c an’t you stand 
some excitement or arc you going to rape me on the 
spot?” 
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Something whacked hard against the soles of his 
loafers. Stuart sat up smartly, opened his eyes, and saw 
the uniformed cop standing over him, club waggling. 

“Listen, faggot,” the cop said, “you watch your 
mouth. Put that shirt back on and be quick about it.” 

What, Stuart thought, could he say? I thought you 
were the queer, officer? He slipped his arms into the 
sleeves and silently buttoned it up the front. 

“Okay, buddy,” the cop said, “now keep it on. I’ll 
be passing this way again.” 

And he swaggered ofF. Stuart, who realized he'd been 
holding bis breath, exhaled. There was a whistle down 
in his chest. All he needed was trouble with the law 
over a stupid thing like taking his shirt off in a public 
park, and have that lead to other discoveries. What was 
that law all about? Maybe he was right the first time and 
it was a matter of excitement, leading to lascivious 
thoughts, generalized promiscuity, the moral breakdown 
of society. All from the sight of his bare titties. Nipple 
power. Something Barnard Barbara and Phyllis would 
never know. Let’s get out of here before something else 
happens. 

Changing position to get up brought Stuart’s chafed 
penis into abrasive contact with his dungarees lie drew 
breath sharply and the echoing wheeze was .startling)) 
loud, like a sound from the river. Miss Dry Cunt of all 
time. 

It wasn’t until he reached Broadway, after climbing 
the 116th Street hill, that he remembered the Times, ail 
sixteen pounds of it, still lying on the grass. He wasn’t 
going back down after it. Stuart Richards, his life and 
Times, the end. 

At 114th Street Stuart had to cross Broadway to get 
to the Oklahoma. As he stepped off the curb, rubber 
screamed, an engine iaml, idled, and finally stalled. 

“Why don’t you watch the lights,” a florid-faced man 
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shouted from a car just a few feet away. The man's wife 
and three kids had their flushed faces out the window 
also. 

“Hippie jerk,” the father said, restarting the car. 
“Jerk, jerk, jerk,” the kids echoed as the car moved past 
him. The wife didn’t say anything. That was a change, 
Stuart thought. 

Stuart considered what to say to his father. Suppose 
he said the money was for something else? Well, Dad, 
I need some clothes. And I have to buy a new set of 
Shakespeare, individual volumes. No, the one-volume edi¬ 
tion wasn’t good enough. This one is edited by a friend 
of the professor’s. You know how it is. He could hear the 
sighs and grunts on the other end of the wire already. 

lie crossed Broadway without offending anyone this 
time. If he’d had different parents, he might have been 
the kind o£ guy who doesn’t have to ask anybody for 
anything. But just because the son was a nothing and 
a nobody, that didn’t make the parents something, didn’t 
make them right and him wrong. They could all be wrong. 
Except the son was the only one who couldn’t be blamed. 
They'd made the mess; he’d only been born into it. 

Halfway down the block, Stuart passed a Puerto 
Rican couple and their children, two boys and a girl 
between the ages of four and eight. There was nothing 
special about their np|>eaiaiico. They just looked happy 
together. lie couldn't remember seeing Puerto Rican 
parents with their children when they all didn’t look 
happy. 

A happy family, of course, was exactly what he had 
nevei had All In had was a hole of a room and a headful 
of i* lit in* ills, unsettled scores. He had a little list. The 
jabbci i»l the llure Puerto Rican kids— “Mira, miral ”— 
faded as the\ headed in the opposite direction, and there 
was tile gray. Gothic entrance of the Oklahoma. Home 
sweet jail. The striking of his heels on the lobby’s marble 
floor sounded out: oh, no; oh, no; oh, no. 


“Yoo, hoo.” 

Stuart turned to Mrs. Liebowitz, the Je\ ish mommele 
who tended the switchboard in the office a cove opposite 
the elevator. 

“Anything for me?” 

“Couple messages.” 

“May I have them?” 

“Calls, I meant. She didn’t leave a nan} 


e. 


“Young or old?” 

“Depends what you mean by young.” 

“Yes, well thanks a lot.” 

The elevator came and he got away from the empty- 
headed old hitch. He jabbed at his floor button with a 
knuckle, heard the knuckle pop, and stood rubbing it as 
the elevator gate jangled like a cell-block door. 

In the hall, his heels again: oh, no; oh, no; oh, no. The 
Last Mile. How many Last Miles he’d seen in movies as 
a kid. The stiff-looking electric chair with the wide straps 
that had no give at all in them, the sure knowledge that 
you would die then and there. It was his private child¬ 


hood terror. 

If the condemned man played it tough, his feet be¬ 
trayed him, tapping out resonant oh, no's- I he coward 
shrieked his oh, no, without any shame. The* m .nvd kid in 
the audience sat there thinking oh, no, huddling down 
so that nobody in this world would ever notice him and 
strap him, struggling, into an electric chair when my 
God!—they would actually end his life, with no more 


second chances. 

So he knew about the oh, no. He had been death’s 
partner for a while. Now death was on the other side. 
Death was a cop working against him. If caught, he'd 
be strapped down and current would run through him 
until he was cooked. Yes, quit while ahead, if he was 
ahead. Conscience? That was for Russian novels. In life, 
you had regrets, yon had fears, but not conscience Con 


science was the least of his worries. 


HI 
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He entered the dark, dusty hall of his suite. He just 
wanted to get to his room, flop on his bed, and forget 
about cops, queers, and cunts. He might even open a 
book. 

He passed the old man’s door, then Alfred’s, Phyllis’, 
and now he was at his own. Beyond was old Lorraine’s 
room, the bathroom, and finally the kitchen. Friends and 
neighbors, Stuart thought, locking his door behind him. 

He kicked off his loafers and dropped backwards on 
the bed. He found it hard to breathe, so he sat up again. 
The wheezing had started as he’d passed Alfred’s cigar- 
reeking room. No air in here, he thought. He got up and 
raised the windows all the way. 

Stuart walked once around the room. Then he walked 
around again, from desk to book case to closet to dresser 
to bed and back to windows. The room was still stuffy. It 
was a stuffy room, he decided. 

He went back to the book case and slipped a book 
out. Without looking at it, he slid the book back in place. 
Happy families, he thought. Then he sat at the desk and 
dialed his father’s number. Three rings, a click, then the 
service came on. 

“Mr. Richards’ office,” the voice said. 

He’d dialed the office number; Sunday, and he’d 
called the office. Think of your father, Stuart thought, 
and you think of the office. 

“Mr. Richards’ office,” the voice repeated. 

Stuart hung up. He had to look up his father’s home 
number in Ins address book. It rang eight, nine times; 
no answer He Iried again; same thing. 

II il w.r. haul In picture his father at home, at leisure, 
it u • h.mlei In imagine him actually rousing himself 
to len\i Hu house on a Sunday for a little relaxation. 
Duly, si; pleasure, no. 

To be honest, Stuart was relieved that his father 
wasn’t home. He'd asked for money too many time$, for 
both their comforts. He still needed a ves as much as 


ever, but maybe there was a better way of doing it than 
asking the old man directly. A fight avoided was almost 
a fight won. Nonconfrontation politics, that’s the idea. He 
circled the room again, pulled another book down, put it 
back. 

Over to the closet door, hand on knob; hand dropped 
away as if knob red-hot. Which it was. The locked suit¬ 
case with the knife was in there. 

Then it came to him: When in doubt, pass the* buck. 
Tell Moms; Moms will make it right. Fair enough, when 
you considered how often she’d used him as a kid to ask 
Dads for more money. He’d have a triple dose of guilt 
working for him: his mother’s guilt toward him, his 
father’s guilt toward his ex-wife and ex-son. Possibly that 
was just enough guilt to produce results. 

He backed away from the closet. At the window, all 
he saw was that the windows needed washing. 

At the first loud, sharp ring of the phone he thought 
that might be his mother now. 

“Hello?” 

“Stuart? I can’t hear you. Speak up.” 

I’ll speak up, he thought. Or maybe I won t speak to 
you at all, you bitch. 

“Stuart, are you there?” 

“I’m here.” 

“Oh. That’s better.” 

He hated the sound of that voice. But he had to admi! 
he felt a flutter of excitement, too. Still the pause. He 
couldn’t pry his jaws apart to get a word out. Anyway, 
it was her dime. 

“There’s something I have to talk to you about,” she 
said. “Will you let me, Stuart?” 

He realized lie was composing his features just as 
if she were there with him and he had to put his lx*st 
face forward. How much on the defensive could you be? 
And with someone* wlio'd walked out on him, .someone 
who ought to be on the defensive with him! 

MJ 
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“I said will you let me talk to you?" 

“You’re talking, aren’t you?” 

Now the pause was hers. Bitch, bitch. Haven’t lost 
your touch. 

“I’m listening,” he said. 

“I’m splitting up with Philip for good. We’ve already 
split up. And I gave him away.” 

“You gave Philip away?” 

“No,” Terry said, "1 gave the baby away. For adop¬ 
tion. Two weeks ago, right after I got out of the hospital.” 

“You what?” 

“I placed him for adoption. I agreed to that when 
Philip took me back. The child could lx? born with his 
name, but then I had to give him up for adoption. He’d 
go that far, but he wouldn’t bring up someone else’s 
child” 

“He was sure of that, was he?” 

“What does that mean?” 

Shut up, Stuart thought, leave me alone, go fuck your¬ 
self. Why did she choose now to tell me this? 

‘I meant," Stuart said, “that statistically his chances 
of being the father were as good as mine. All those 
nights you spent at home, remember? Or didn’t you go 
home? Where were you sleeping?" 

“Finished? I called now lx , cause I felt I owed you 
an explanation— yon , not Philip, not anyone else. You 
were part of the beginning. Now I’ve told you how it 
ended. If it means anything at all, I at least made sure 
he went into a good home. I did that much for him.” 

“Congratulations,' Stuart said. “I’ll nominate you for 
Mother of the Year.” 

II you're trying to convince me I made a mistake 
in calling. \oin< managing beautifully.” 

“Well, what do you expect when you call a guy up 
and tell him you gave away his kid?” 

“I thought you weren’t sure about that,” Terry said. 

“I was just talking. Let’s say he was mine. How am I 
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supposed to feel knowing he’s out there somewhere and 
I’ll never see him? Am I supposed to like your giving him 
away?” 

“You gave him away first. You never claimed him, 
Stuart. You never claimed anything. I had to accept Phil¬ 
ip’s terms.” 

“Maybe,” Stuart said, “you should have gone through 
with the abortion.” 

“Maybe we never should have met.” 

“Maybe.” 

“You can’t think any of this was easy for me,” Tcri v 
said. "I saw him, held him, fed him. I know how much 
he weighed, what color his eyes are. I even gave him a 
name. Be glad you don’t know any of that. It was only 
for a week, but I was his mother. And then I gave him 
away. The only thing I feel right about was not having 
the abortion. We talked to three of them. You remember 
what pigs they were.” 

“I remember,’’ Stuart said. “And besides, didn’t he 
have a right to live, too? I remember everything. I think 
you just wanted to have the baby so you could give him 
away and use that as another way of getting hack at me.” 

“Be careful, Stuart.” Her voice had changed. Not 
strained now; icy. That was the Terry lie knew. 'You 
might give yourself an asthma attack. And we know Imw 
you like to spare yourself any little unpleasantness." 

“If I had wanted to spare myself unpleasantness,” he 
began. She hung up before he could go on to say, "How 
do you account for my ever having gotten tied up with 
someone like you?” These final words were heavy in his 
tightening throat, because her ear was not there to hear 
them. Always leave him hanging, the prissy-mouthed 
bitch. 

Asthma attack, he thought. Don’t tell him about 
asthma attacks. She didn’t know what an asthma attack 
was. She should have been around these last few months 

Stuart started making a tight circuit of his room nr,.mi 
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Was she right? Did I give him away, too, by not claiming 
him? Claiming him meant claiming her as well. I wasn't 
about to do that a second time. 

Still, I’ve sure had that kid on my mind lately. Some¬ 
thing inside me ticked off the time until he was born. 
So what? In effect, I've said, “Fuck you, kid. You're some- 
tody else's problem.” One more failed father. One more 
fatherless, spineless kid out there. Why should he have 
more out of life than I had? I've got my own problems. 
And now he's got my problems. Pass it on, pass it on. 
Dads, Dads, good-bye Dads. 

Only I'm Dads now. 

lie was pacing rapidly in narrowing circles. Dizzying. 
Pounding first into palm, coming down harder on his heels, 
sensing the thumps go right through the thin carpet and 
wondering how it sounded downstairs. Let them com¬ 
plain. Thejr problem. Kvery so often, he'd slow down 
and look at the closet door. 

He wondered why he enjoyed suffering so much. Who 
needs it, he thought, aside from me? 1 guess I'm appeal¬ 
ing for sympathy, I need evidence that “somebody cares.” 
How sad, how stupid that I have to go through this 
rigmarole. And why make my son suffer also? 

Appealing for sympathy, he thought, in an empty 
room. Very smart, typical. Asthma attack. He'd show her 
about asthma attacks. Bitch, bitch, bitch. She’d let him 
have it when she left him. Now she was trying to finish 
the job. 

She wants complete control. There's only one way to 
control someone completely and that's to kill him, make 
him hr still forever. That's for me to do, not her. Ques¬ 
tion: If you're in control, does that imply killing yourself, 
or a part of you? 

II. if. If you were here now, Terry, I’d show you 
control. I wouldn't want that knife to get loo rusty. 

Asthma attack, my ass. Where’s the Tedral? Bureau 
drawer. Who's in control, medicine or patient? Who’s 
using whom? A fine philosophical question. But you test 
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philosophy against life, with action. Drop the damned 
medicine out of the window. Four, five, six- blam! Like 
a bomb going off down there. Kiss my asthma. 

Stuart gasped. His monologue was unspoken, but lie 
was out of breath His throat and chest were raw and 
strained in the stuffy room. His jaws ached. The most lie 
could say for himself was that there was some relief in 
giving in to anger. The only flaw in that was that T« ny 
wasn't around to be on the receiving end of it. 

Only he was left to stew in it, and it was choking him 
That pinched, tight, dry-dust sensation in his chest. He'd 
inhale long and hard, but he wasn’t getting any air. 

He felt the panic bubble up inside him. But the panic 
only made breathing harder, tightened him up. Slo v 
down, relax, and just . . . breathe, breathe. 

Be careful, Stuart, she’d said. Unpleasantness, Stuar :. 
Asthma attack, Stuart. Bitch, bitch. Hard to slow dow n 
once it all gets started, like being caught in machinery. 
Pain in my right side now every time I take a breath. 
Just to take one long, easy breath, not struggle for it like 
everything else in my life. 

Okay, hero, grandstander. Where'd you put that .span- 
bottle of Tedral? Middle drawer. Jammed. Open up. I 
can’t breathe, nothing will open for me. The drawn won l 
move. What if I get it open and there's nothing then ' 
Is there a drugstore open? I know nobody dies of on!I nn. 
It’s that feeling of not being able to breathe that I can t 
stand. I don’t want it any more, I want to gel rid of it 

Don’t want it, get rid of it, don't want, get rid, don t 
want, get rid. Stuart, Stuart. Why doesn’t her voice stop? 
Stuart, Stuart. Leave me alone. Stuart, Stuart. Get out, 
you're using up my air. It's because of you 1 can't breathe, 
can’t budge this drawer, can’t do anything. Shut up, leave 
me alone, fuck you. Do you hear? Fuck you, fuck you. 

“Stuart, Stuart.” The voice came through more clearly 
now. Alfred’s voice, out in the hall. Now Alfred knocking 
“Stuart, are you all right? Let me in.” 

Stuart’s toes hurt, lie guessed he’d been kicking <• 
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the dresser. Beating at it with his fists also, because his 
knuckles were skinned raw. lie couldn’t recall doing any 
of that and that scared him. He couldn’t afford any lapses 
of control. He reached out his bruised knuckles to open 
the door. 

“What’s wrong?” Alfred said, stepping inside quickly. 

Stuart’s eyes stung saltily. “I just,” he said. “I just.” 

Alfred closed the door. “Poor baby,” he said. He ran 
a hand lightly over Stuart’s hair. 

Stuart backed away. “Drawer wouldn’t open. Middle 
one. Some medicine 1 need.” 

Alfred slapped the drawer so it was even. Then he 
pulled it open. Stuart stepped forward, elbow to elbow 
with Alfred, and came up with a bottle of small white 
tablets. 

“Water,” Stuart said. “Please. I can’t.” 

Alfred .went down the hall and returned with some 
water. 

Don’t bustle , Stuart thought. Like my mother. Let 
something go wrong, and she’s bustling away. It’s as if 
these bustlers sat on the sidelines waiting for something 
to go wrong so they can go into action. And your prob¬ 
lem becomes a personal favor to them. They’re helping 
you, but somehow you get lost in the shuffle. At least you 
don’t have to feel grateful afterward. 

Stuart grabbed the glass and gulped a tablet. Half a 
minute later, he was following his first deep breath with 
another, to make sure it was no fluke. 

Stuart nodded to Alfred, inhaled again, and shrugged. 
Alfred set the glass down. Stuart’s legs seemed hollow, 
unable to hold him up. 

“You're white as a sheet,” Alfred said. “Sit down.” 

The nearest place was the bed, and Stuart sat on its 
edge. Alfred sat next to him, an arm around his shoulders. 
Stuart leaned forward and started to sob. 

“Go ahead,” Alfred said. “Just go right ahead.” 

“Too much,” Stuart said. “Too much sometimes.” 


“I know,” Alfred said. His hand was rubbing the back 
of Stuart’s neck. 

Stuart remembered that his father used to do the 
same thing for him when he was very young and had 
trouble falling asleep. 

“Too much.” 

“1 know.” 

It felt good to go limp and let someone else look after 
you for a while, Stuart thought. It scared him to think 
how much he liked it. Except, except. Always a price. 
Stuart felt crowded sitting next to Alfred. He wanted to 
lie back and stretch out, but he couldn’t with Alfred 
there. Alfred would take that as an invitation. 

Stuart shifted position, which had the effect of shrug¬ 
ging off Alfred’s hand. 

“Feeling any better?” 

Stuart nodded, blotting his eyes on his sleeve. 

Now Alfred nodded, the long skull moving slowly, 
the stiff, scroll-like skin stretched tightly across forehead 
and cheekbones. 

“Never mind explaining,” Alfred said. 

“Still, you must be wondering. Could you hear me all 
the way in your room?” 

“No, I was passing your door. No one else heard and 
I’m not likely to tell anyone.” 

“I’ve noticed,” Stuart said. "You’re a walking tomb 
for secrets.” 

“My own and other peoples,” Alfred said, and it 
didn’t sound as if he were sparring. 

Yet it seemed to Stuart that Alfred gave him the 
same smile, the one he’d seen on the Partridge and the 
others. And, and. How many more smiles would he see? 
Why hadn’t he chucked the knife 
locking it in his suitcase in the ebset? 

“After what you saw in Vietnam,” Stuart said, scuffing 
across the rug and sitting at the 
I’m a nut, acting this way over ;i 


into the river instead of 


desk, “you must think 
little asthma.' 
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“The pressures of the moment are sufficient to the 
need. I used to sleep in the rain. Now it annoys me to 
be caught in a sunshower.” 

“But at least you don't run hysterical through the 
streets/' 

“I have my moments,” Alfred said. “You have yours. 
The burnt child. It all evens out, I think.” 

“Alfred, I’d really like to ask you something.” Again 
the smile from Alfred. “I don't know how to put it. When 
you see me, what do you see? I mean, do I look . . . ?” 

“Do you look what?” Alfred said. 

Stuart looked away, staring at the closet door. “Straight 
or gay? Do 1 look straight or gay?” 

“Why ask me?” 

“Come on, Alfred. Let's level. For once.” 

‘Tm leveling. That isn’t something one person can 
tell another,” Alfred said. “You talk about leveling, but 
you can't look me in the eye.” 

Stuart turned, glanced down quickly, then forced his 
eyes up again. “I'm looking at you now,” he said, but it 
even sounded hesitant to him. 

“I thought I had been fairly open all along,” Alfred 
said, “only without being stupid, or obvious. Or, for that 
matter, inconsiderate. Of you, baby, of you.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Your asking me your question now,” Alfred said, 
“shows you knew there was something there, some inter¬ 
est I had in you that wasn't the usual interest. Even so, 
I'm not going to answer you. 1 can’t tell you what you 
arc. Can't and won’t. Like so many your age, you could 
go either way, depending on whom you meet, when, 
where." 

"Yon mean I’ve got the potential,” Stuart said. 

"Yes,” Alfred said, “but that’s not telling you much. 
A lot of guys do. I’m just saying Vm not going to be the 
one to push you over the edge. It’s not a life I'd care to 
play salesman for. You can live it discreetly, maybe even 
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with some dignity. But i you're gay, the cards are cer¬ 
tainly stacked against you to begin with. I won't push 
anyone into it. Someone c id me. I’ve never forgiven him. 
I don’t care what excuse; he made for himself, I’m not 
making them for me.” 

“But I'm only asking whether you think—” 

“You’re only asking m<; to pin a label on you,” Alfred 
said, “and I won’t do it. Find your own labels. You could 
be a latent. Or maybe a pseudo-homosexual—their prob¬ 
lems are something else, but they come out as homosexual 
panic. Sometimes a guy can dabble and be done with 
it. Other times the resulls last a lifetime.” 

Don’t give me any sp< eehes, Stuart thought. You led 
me to believe you had so ne answers. And you sure give 
yourself the benefit of eveiy doubt. “Now it’s my turn,” be 
said. “That all sounds impressive, very noble. But for 
someone with your principles, haven’t you been overdoing 
the bedroom-eyes for months? Or do you only call it 
playing the sympathetic 1 stener? If you can’t remember 
back that far, weren't you doing a lot of hair-ruffling and 
shoulder-pressing and necl -massaging only—what was it? 
—five minutes ago?” 

Alfred rose. “It’s a bac time to talk, I can see that.” 

“Considerate to the end,” Stuart said, “and this is the 
end. You’re working up to a really tragic, misunderstood 
exit, aren't you?” 

"As I said, it’s a bad time to talk. Take it easy on 
yourself, Stuart.” Alfred’s shoes hissed across the worn 
rug. He turned when he reached the door, then closed it 
very quietly behind him. 

Stuart was still at his desk. Funny fellow, Alfred, he 
thought. Bright, decent, pcssibly even extraordinary. And 
there must be other homosexuals like him—scientists, 
public figures, teachers, aitists. Killing someone like that 
would certainly he judged a waste. They’re worth more 
than 1 am in the eyes n| the world. And yet. There's al¬ 


ways that and yet. They ea 


11 possibly be that good. Then 
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inclination depends on other people, people who have 
to be won over, no matter how much they claim they’re 
not recruiting. 

So it’s bullshit, not leveling. Alfred, you’re lucky I 
wasn’t carrying my knife right now, or I might have 
broken my rule about the neighborhood. You got me that 
mad, Alfred. You and a lot of other dear folk. Do you 
hear me, Terry, Moms, Dads, and all the ships at sea? 
All the kids at sea, too, lost, no port in a storm, no anchor. 
Do you hear me, lost son of mine, out there somewhere? 
I wish it could have been some other way, for both our 
sakes. Instead, here we both are, probably, tears drying 
on our cheeks, crybaby and cry-Daddy, crying for our¬ 
selves and each other at the same time, wanting someone 
to come and wipe those tears away forever. 

Instead, we get someone like Alfred, catching us wip¬ 
ing our own tears, shcll-sliocked, helpless, latching onto 
our cry babyishness and putting it to his own use, or try¬ 
ing to. 

We’ll never know each other, son, you and I, not in 
this world anyway, nor anybody else in this world, espe¬ 
cially ourselves. Instead, instead. Instead, nothing. Just 
nothing. 

Now it was his own shoes hissing against the rug as 
he went to the door and locked it. Then he opened the 
closet and got down the suitcase. 


16. John Lynch 

Lynch had taken his beer to the end of the bar so that 
he wouldn’t have to pay attention to the Yankee night 
game on TV. He was tired. All he wanted was a quiet 
beer in some air-conditioned place. The night was hot 
and had a long way to go; it wasn't even ten yet. 

Monday , June 27, he thought. Been living up here for 
eight days. In that time I’ve walked all over an area that 
can’t be more than forty square blocks. Nine other guys 
have been doing the same. No sign of our man. Either 
Edelson was wrong about him living up here, or the guy 
is really lying low. 

On the screen now, a dark little Cuban was waving 
a bat and scowling at the pitcher. Lynch sipped Ins In • i 
The bar was a big, popular place with booths. .1 him l 
from the campus, mostly filled with college boys and tlieii 
dates, an improvement over those West Side guy bars 
They were really something, he thought. It wasn’t 
just that they were filled with queers and nothing but 
queers, except for a stray broad who hung out with 
queers. Stranger yet was what went on. He’d have 
guessed there’d be guys dancing together, groping each 
other, sitting around with their flies open, for all he knew. 

But you go into a gay bar, Lynch thought, and it s 
dead quiet, except maybe for a little music. You notice 
all those eyes turn to si/.o you up. They look at v m In. 









thirty seconds, then they look away. Almost nobody is 
talking to anybody. Oh, a table here or there will be 
gabbing or giggling, but most of them stand around by 
themselves not even looking at anyone else. Everybody’s 
waiting for somebody else to make the first move. It’s like 
a meeting room filled with strangers waiting for the m.c. 
to get things started. 

Okay, he thought now, he was well out of that. One 
good thing about the move uptown, maybe the one good 
thing. Hell-hole of a room on West 109th Street, between 
Broadway and Amsterdam; filthy, hot, no air at all. And 
he didn’t have anyone up here to pass the time of day 
with, the way lie had with Dave. In his building there 
were just some snotty college kids and a few greasy 
spies. 

He ordered another beer and took a cool swallow. 
He missed agoing out for an evening's drinking with a 
friend from his old neighborhood or some guvs at the 
Academy. Several times lately he’d caught himself star¬ 
ing at some dark-haired fellow in the street and wonder¬ 
ing if he were another decoy. Once or twice, his stare 
had drawn a response Lynch hadn’t expected. Either the 
other fellow was gay and agreeable to a proposition 
Lynch was sure he’d given no sign of, or the fellow 
turned out to be straight and sneered back at him. 

Lynch wished it were all over and he were back in 
his old room on West 84th Street. 

Funny, he thought, now I think that's my old room, 
not the one in Chelsea. Well, I made a friend at Mama’s. 
At the other place I didn’t meet anybody the whole 
time Wonder what Dave is up to. Didn’t get a chance 
to .ve him when 1 went down to pay up for another week. 
Nobody home. Can’t hold it against a guy for acting ac¬ 
cording to his nature. 

Lynch had another beer. One of the nice things about 
this assignment was not worrying about money. The De- 
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partment picked up the tab, no questions asked, no re 
ceipts necessary. 

More beer? Fine, Lynch thought. Want to keep pav¬ 
ing rent on the room next to Dave’s? Help yourself. 
Nothing’s too good for our girls, so long as they drag their 
asses around the streets and cam their keep. 

He paid up, left a dollar for the bartender, and mim ed 
off. The dead summer heat was waiting for him on the 
sidewalk. Night like this, he thought, you’re glad to he 
wearing these faggoty sandals, even though they were 
murder to walk in. 

He was trying to figure which way to go when a beat 
cop appeared next to him, tapping his nightstick into his 
left palm. 

“Okay, wise guy,” the cop said. “We meet again.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Don’t give me that. I’m not taking any shit from a 
lousy fairy.” 

“What did I say?” 

‘Tve had about enough out of you,” the cop said, 
jabbing Lynch in the ribs with the point of the night¬ 
stick. 

“I mean it,” Lynch said, retreating a step. “What did 
I say?” 

“You didn't say anything and you didn’t do anything 
either, okay? I just like picking on queers, okay? <•<»! it 
now? Okay, you can take it to the Civil Liberties I 'nion. 
smartass, but I don’t want to see your face on inv posl 
again. Go peddle it someplace else.” 

“Look, officer, I don’t know who you think you arc—” 

“It’s not who I am, buddy” the cop said. “It’s who you 
are. I could pick you up now just for loitering, never mind 
what happened yesterday.” 

“What happened yesterday?” Lynch said. “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about. I really don’t.” 

“Ill bet,” the cop said. “I’ll bet you were never down 
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in Riverside Park yesterday. I’ll bet you never gave me 
any lip when I told you to put your shirt on. And I’ll bet 
you never left a newspaper behind that blew all over the 
grass and made me spend twenty minutes picking up 
after you. I'll bet none of those things ever happened, 
did they?” 

“But they didn’t. I swear, they didn’t.” 

“You calling me a liar, buster?” 

“No, I'm not. I just—” 

“Either you’re calling me a liar,” the cop said, “or 
you’re calling me stupid.” 

“Neither one. You’re just mistaking me for someone 


else.” 


“You listen," the cop told him, jabbing him just above 
his belt buckle. “I got a good look at you yesterday and 
I made up my mind I wasn’t going to forget you. So I’m 
warning you, off mv post. Find someplace else to live. 
Don’t tell me your troubles. You put me to some trouble, 
and I don’t forget things like that.” 

“But it wasn’t me,” Lynch said, moving a step away. 

Now the nightstick poked Lynch an inch under his 
belt buckle. “If I catch you around here again. I’m going 
to pound your balls into jelly with this wooden shlong.” 
Another jab, lower still. "And if that doesn’t work, I’m 
going to shove it up your ass. Any questions?” 

The cop had backed Lynch up against the front of 
the bar. He couldn’t get away from that probing night¬ 
stick. A man walking a dog gave them a smirk and 
walked on. 


“No, no questions, officer,” Lynch said. “I'm not try¬ 
ing to backfall you, but I wasn’t in Riverside Park yester¬ 
day, honest I’ve never seen you before, I swear it.” 

I lie t op gave him a long, stony look. “So you say, so 
you say. You’d better he telling it right. Okay, let’s say 
you are. What are you hanging around here for? Get 
moving.” 
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“Would you mind taking that nightstick out of my 
belly? You sort of have me pinned to the wall.” 

“Oh, that,” the cop said. “Sure thing.” lie let the 
point of the club dip down and away. As Lynch shifted 
his weight forward, the cop gave the club an upward 
flip that caught Lynch under his testicles. Lynch started 
to double up but his chin was braced by the cop’s big 
hand and his head scraped backward against the building 
wall. 

“Sorry about that,” the cop said, “but you want to 
watch what you bump into. A fellow could get hurt.” 

Lynch looked at the cop’s broad, stupid smile and 
thought how easily he could slip out that knife and shove 
it through that blue uniform. Into this guy’s belly. Easily 
and cheerfully, Lynch thought, he could have slashed 
that smile right off his dirty son-of-a-bitch face. 

What he reminded himself he hacl to do was stand 
there and take it until the cop had had enough of this 
game. Which ought to be about now, he thought. The 
cop had released his grip on Lynch’s chin. Then lie made 
a big show of wiping his hand on his uniform, and said, 
“Okay, faggot, get moving.” 

Without looking back, Lynch started walking down 
Broadway. Hobbling, really. Jesus, he thought, they arlie 
so much I can hardly see where I’m going or < ale h my 
breath. No wonder these fucking queers have no use foi 
cops. 

He went downstairs to the 110th Street subway 
station without giving it a thought and passed through 
the turnstile leading to the downtown platform. He’d 
had enough of uptown for one night, he thought. Maybe 
he’d drop around for what Dave called beer and 
sympathy. 

His genitals still ached when he got off at 86th Street. 
The four blocks he still had to walk didn’t help. It was 
almost eleven o’clock, and he saw there were lights on in 
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Daves place. Lynch looked both ways before climbing 
the stoop and getting out his key. 

Lynch climbed the stairs quickly and quietly. There 
was music playing as he knocked at the door. lie hoped 
that didn’t mean he was interrupting Dave while he was 
writing. Then he remembered that Dave had given up on 
his play. lie heard footsteps on the other side of the door. 
Wonder if Dave is still miffed at me, Lynch thought, 
because I didn’t go out to dinner and the movies with 
him that night. 

The door was opened, not by Dave, but by a tall, 
long-faced fellow with lots of curly blond hair and a deep 
tan. 

“Am I on the right floor?” Lynch said. 

“That depends on what you’re looking for, old man.” 

“Dave Hopper,” Lynch said. “I’m looking for Dave. 

I have the joom just down the—” 

“Then you must be the famous John Forbes.” 

“You must be Jack.” 

Jack smirked. “Looks as if I got back just in time, 
doesn’t it?” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“It means while I was away somebody new moved 
in. More ways than one. Do you usually come barging 
in on Dave at eleven o'clock at night?” 

“That’s none of your business.” 

“Wrong,” Jack said. "It’s exactly my business. Any¬ 
way, you struck out tonight. Dave isn’t here.” 

“Where is he? ‘ 

li you inns! know, he’s out working an IBM machine 
in ii brokerage house. It pays decently because normal 
folk • !• mi f III* working at night. But then were not that 
normal, me w* ' We don’t have to worry about things 
like that. Besides, if he’s down there working, he’s not 
out getting involved, if you know what I mean. Dave is 
too sensitive to have too many involvements. We found 
that out with that last piece of trash who lived down the 
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hall. Maybe there’s just something about that room, the 
people it attracts. Do you suppose?” 

Jack was grinning at him, lips pursed. Lynch couldn't 
take his eyes off Jack’s lips, half-puckered, twitching, 
quivering, shiny with the wetness from his tongue, 
taunting. 

“Cocksucker,” Lynch said. 

“Cunt,” the lips answered. 

The door closed, locks started snapping. Lynch 
smashed at the door once with his fist. It made a loud 
thud, but all it did was skin his knuckles and give him u 
dull ache across the back of his hand. 

“Nighty-night,” the unseen lips said from behind tIn¬ 
door. “Do that once more and I call the police.” 

Lynch licked at his raw knuckles. He was taking very- 
deep breaths. He was also afraid of the anger he felt 
spreading inside him and he decided to get out of there 
fast. He lurched downstairs without too much clumping, 
and then he was out on the street again. 

That fucker, he thought, all those fuckers. Ah, well, 
back to Columbia. Duty calls, Lynch answers. He just 
hoped he didn’t run into that cop again. 

He still had an ache in his groin and he decided to 
hail a cab. As it returned him uptown, lie leaned back 
and closed his eyes. 

Funny, he thought, he was more angry at Jack than at 
the cop who’d let him have it in the balls. Well, il it 
weren’t for queers like Jack, he wouldn’t be on this 
miserable assignment in the first place. You could hunt 
other kinds of killers without going in for the fancy dress- 
ups they were using on this case. To be honest, he had 
to admit he had more in common with the killer, who 
obviously couldn’t stand queers, than he did with the 
guys he killed. 

As Lynch slumped down in the moving taxi, some¬ 
thing hard caught him in the back, forcing him to open 
his eyes and lean forward. The Mace spray. The blue 
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plastic push button on top was still locked in its safety 
position; you had to twist, then press down to work it. 
He shifted the steel tube over to the side and leaned 
back again, patting the knife in his side pocket. 

“Broadway and 116th/’ the driver said, pulling up. 

Lynch paid and got out. He decided to give Edelson 
a few more honest hours before he sacked out. To avoid 
that cop on Broadway, he thought it might lx? a good 
idea to cruise around Riverside Park for a while. 

As he walked down the hill toward the river, he felt 
it getting cooler. That helped, he thought. He was soaked 
with sweat. There was a thin slash of moon over the 
George Washington Bridge, and a breeze could be heard 
moving through the trees. Lynch wished he’d thought of 
this earlier. 

He crossed Riverside Drive and went into the park 
itself. He saw no one as he strolled the length of one 
walk. He was tired. Following Edelson’s instructions, he 
picked a bench under a light; anyone interested in 
knowing what he looked like would have an easy time. 
Even though he was just sitting there, he told himself, 
he was working. 

He put his head back and closed his eyes; he’d seen 
stars before. Head tipped up against the top rung of the 
bench, he listened to the river breeze shimmer the leaves. 
Peaceful, he thought, not much of that during the last 
three weeks. lie almost couldn’t imagine living any other 
way now. 

Footsteps. Lynch inclined his head forward and 
opened his r\cs a notch. At first, he made out a blur of 
white coming toward him. Then he saw better. A mus- 
‘•ulai. well built guv in white T-shirt, white ducks, and 
whiti* mh.iL is. Somebody’s Great White Hope, he 
thought. with dark hair, powerful-looking arms, and a lot 
of bounce in his step. Lynch clasped his hands behind his 
head and gave Mr. White-on-White the once-over. 

Lynch noticed a slight flick of the guy’s eyes as he 
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went by, otherwise no s 


on his cigarette, sucking 
chest. Mr. White-on-Whi 


gn. Standard, Lynch thought, 


feeling like an old pro. When he had gone alxmt fifty 
feet, he sat down on a x?nch shaded by u tree. Also 
standard. Lvneh saw a mstch strike and a cigarette glow. 
Okay, he thought, standii g, now it’s my turn. 

Lynch strolled toward that cigarette glowing bright- 
dim, bright-dim. He jam ned his hands into the front 
pockets of his jeans and h s right hand curled around the 
knife. 

Lynch had learned the 
“Trouble you for a match?’ 
enough. 

“No trouble,” Mr. Whi^e-on-White said, tossing Lynch 
a matchbook. 

“Thanks,” Lynch said, 

them managed to avoid (jfircct finger contact, 
down here tonight.” 

“Sure is. You wouldn’t I think you were in New York.’ 
Lynch, still standing, made a production of inhaling 


simplest approaches were best, 
he said when he was < k»s<* 


handing them back. Both of 
Peaceful 


|in his gut and expanding his 
es build made him self-con¬ 
scious about his own. Lynch wondered how much of that 
was only show. It was hard to say just from looking how 
strong the guv actually was. 

“Yeah,” Lynch said, nodding and looking art oss the 
river at the Palisades, “peaceful as all hell." With that, 
he sat down on the bench also, but not too close. 

Then they both just sat for a while. Lynch took a 
drag, Mr. White-on-White took a drag. Lynch didn’t talk, 
the other didn’t talk. They didn’t even look at each other. 
Instead, they stared at the shinily gliding river, they 
looked at the dark, thickly bunched trees, or they 
watched the after-theater traffic zip back on up to West¬ 
chester. Paid attention, Lynch thought, to everything but 
each other. Standard, standard. Lynch had seen it all a 
thousand times now. 

Still, he thought, they weren’t getting anywhere ll« 
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looked forward to getting this scene over with. There 
was always the question of what kind of scene it was 
going to be. Another pickup, or the killer? 

Lynch flicked his cigarette out into the darkness. So 
did Mr. White-on-White. Up ahead, in the grass, Lynch 
could see the two butts glowing. Ilis own had fallen 
about ten feet short of where his neighbor’s had landed. 
He wondered if (he other guy had deliberately tried to 
snap his cigarette out farther. And if he had, what the 
hell did that mean? What was he trying to prove? 

Lynch saw a low, slow barge drift across his line of 
vision. A long patch of rolling cloud showed whitely 
against the sky, emptied that one part of it of stars. He 
coughed. He tried to figure out what kind of game the guy 
might Ik- playing with him. He was up to something, 
that was for sure. He was taking much longer than usual 
to make his move. 

The barge had disappeared down river now. There 
was only empty river out there beyond the highway 
traffic. Lynch shifted position on the bench without 
turning his head to face Mr. White-on-White, white as the 
clouds out over the river. He listened hard, but there was 
no answering movement from his neighbor. The only thing 
Lynch could hear was a strange whistling sound coming 
from his own chest as he found himself having a hard 
time drawing a good, deep breath. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Lynch glanced quickly 
at Mr. White-on-White. He saw Mr. White-on-White 
looking out of the corner of his eye in Lynch’s direction. 
This was all something new to Lynch, taking this long, 
and he wondered what was going on. He opened his 
mouth to inhale and the wheeze that came out sounded 
as loud is a train whistle. 

Lynch realized then—and the realization broke 
through the tension of waiting—how deserted and quiet 
it was where they were sitting. He could see no one in 
either direction along the walk. He couldn’t hear any 
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voices either; and it had gotten late enough so that the 
sound of traffic on Riverside Drive, behind and alx>vc 
him, had faded away also. About the only thing Lynch 
could see was that one splash of light from the lamp over 
the bench, but everything else nearby was darkness 
broken only by the darker darkness of tree shadows that 
looked like round-shouldered old men. Down Ix'low on 
the highway the car headlights had thinned out by now so 
that even the road looked darker than it had been. 

So, Lynch thought, there he was on his own, alone 
with Mr. White-on-White, whoever he was, whatever he 
was up to. Suppose he was the killer? Funny, up to now, 
he’d been nervous about all kinds of things—being mis¬ 
taken for a queer, having a lot of free time on his hands, 
Edelson bugging him all the time—but the one thing he 
hadn’t worried about was coming face to face with the 
killer. The odds had been so far against it, he hadn’t 
thought about it much. But suppose this guy sitting on 
the bench with him was the one? 

Lynch slid one hand down and patted his pocket. The 
knife was there, ready, just in case. 

Lynch wondered what sort of guy the killer would be. 
Crazy, probably, have to be. No way of knowing what 
a nut will do, how he’ll act. Probably wouldn't give a 
damn about his own safety either. You couldn't expert 
him to act as if even his own life meant anything He’d 
take any sort of crazy chance. All you could do was to In- 
ready for anything. 

It’s taking too long, Lynch thought, much too long. 
He can’t just be shy. Something was wrong with the 
setup, that was for sure. 

Lynch thought he heard footsteps. He listened again, 
but there was nothing. He’d spent a lot of time in the 
last few weeks listening for footsteps. Before, he’d always 
hoped he’d been hearing things, or that the footsteps 
would go away. Tonight, though, he thought he’d wel¬ 
come some footsteps. The hair on the back of his nee k 
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was standing up now, that's how much he didn’t like 
sitting there all alone in the shadowy park with Mr. 
White-on-White. 

Lynch noticed his neighbor looking around behind 
their bench. Lynch wondered if he were hearing things, 
too. Or was he nervous also in his own way? And if he 
was nervous, what was he nervous about? Was he getting 
ready to make his play? 

A squad car siren screamed behind them, up on River¬ 
side Drive, and took what seemed like minutes to fade 
away altogether. Then Lynch heard something else. 

“What are you laughing at?” Lynch said. He was so 
out of breath his voice sounded thin and squeaky. 

“Nothing.” 

“Something must strike you as pretty funny,” Lynch 
said, snapping his head around. 

Mr. White-on-White shrugged, gave another short, 
hysterical-sounding laugh, then finally turned to face 
him with some kind of shit-eating grin. “Well, if you 
really want to know," he said, “I just thought it was sort 
of funny, the way were sitting here not even talking to 
each other.” 

“Something special you want to talk about?" Lynch 
said, standing and slipping his hands into his pockets as 
casually as he could, grasping his knife, ready to move 
fast if he had to. Looking down at Mr. White-on-White, 
feeling his lungs working and the blood thumping through 
his chest, he decided it was safest to act as if he’d finally 
run into the killer somehow. There was something not 
right about this guy, he knew that. 

Listen, buddy," Mr. White-on-White said, “would 
you mind not looming up over me like that? You’re crowd¬ 
ing me.” 

I asked you what was so funny,” Lynch said. 

“Well, I II tell you, nothing’s very funny any more, 
especially you. Now if you don’t mind—” 


Mr. White-on-White shifted his weight, but Lynch 
drew his knife, opened it, and had him by the throat be¬ 
fore he could actually raise himself off the bench. 

“Okay,” Lynch said, pinning him back against the 
slats, “now listen carefully. Don’t move one of those 
pretty muscles unless I tell you. Sit very still and put both 
hands on top of your head. Slowly. Now clasp them. 
Keep them that way. I’m a cop and I’m going to search 
you.” 

“But that’s—” 

Lynch stopped liim from talking further by placing 
the tip of the blade against the base of his throat. “No 
talking. First I search you, then we talk.” 

“If you’re a cop—” 

“I said no talk, not now, and you’d better believe it.” 

Keeping the knife blade poised at his prisoner’s throat, 
Lynch started the frisk with his left hand, patting the 
front pockets, then reaching around for the hack pockets. 
Before Lynch completed that movement, he noticed 
something about the other fellow’s eyes, not six inches 
from his own. Some dilation, some flick of the pupils, 
something that wasn’t there before. Their heads were as 
close as if this were a movie love scene, and Lynch 
couldn’t miss the slightest change in the other's features. 
Later, he thought he’d been over-alerted, but that was 
hindsight. 

Then a ripple went through Mr. White-on-White’s 
forearm and he unclasped his fingers on top of his head 
in a double try to take Lynch by surprise. His left hand 
went for the knife at his throat, while his right dropped 
toward his back pocket. He never finished either gesture. 

Almost before he knew it, Lynch had leaned on the 
knife, driving it deep into that exposed throat. The guy’s 
head snapped back against the bench and he made bub¬ 
bling sounds for a while; then the sounds stopped. And, 
Lynch saw, the T-shirt wasn’t so white anymore. 
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He yanked the knife out and saw that he was bloody 
all the way up to the wrist. He felt like throwing up, 
then it passed. And all of a sudden, he could breathe 
again. With his left hand he tore up a clump of grass and 
wiped the blade. He set the closed knife down for a 
moment on the bench beside the slumped form. Using his 
right hand as if it were a paint brush, he bent and ran 
it back and forth in the grass, leaving a patch of dark- 
streaked blades. From blade to blade, he thought, with 
blood. 

Hands clean now, he reached around the body and his 
left hand touched something in the back pocket whose 
shape was familiar. He worked it loose. It was a five- 
inch steel tube about the same size and shape as a pocket 
penlight or an individual cigar humidor; on top, it had a 
blue plastic push button. 


17. Edelson’s Notebook 

Tuesday , noon , June 28. Paul Vitrolo, rookie, on tempo¬ 
rary decoy duty, all of twenty-four years old, leaving a 
twenty-three-year-old widow. Only married four months, 
fortunately not enough time to have any barnbinos who 
could be orphaned by some smart-Jew cop. Okay, stop 
feeling sorry for yourself. You scored a point, got the 
killer to break his pattern and kill somebody near Colum¬ 
bia. Not bad, working blind in a city of eight million 
potential murderers. It cost you a man down there in 
Riverside Park, but this case is closer to breaking because 
of it. So feel sorry about the Vitrolo kid, but don’t overdo 
it. There’s work to be done. Never mind that you had to 
explain why Vitrolo’s wife shouldn't look at his body. Just 
the face, fast. Never mind that you heard her say, "Mtili 
lation? My beautiful Paul?” Start the day at the inoigue, 
then spend an hour on the phone filling in the nine Sleep 
ing Beauties. Okay, knock it off. What have you got 
against the other decoys? That when you called this 
morning they were still asleep while you’d had only two 
hours of sack time when you got word about the Vitrolo 
kid? That they’re still alive? Leave them in your hands 
long enough and you’ll be burying all of them—and then 
you can think nice things about them. Even the ones you 
don’t like. What did that prick Lynch say? "Don’t worry. 
Captain, you still have nine of us left. That should krrp 
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you busy for at least a week.” Very funny. I should have 
burned Lynch’s ass for that, instead of swallowing it, 
going out of my way to tell him I know how he must be 
feeling. Or maybe it doesn’t matter what I do any more. 
I may have set the thing in motion, but after a while the 
machine takes over and starts running itself while I stand 
around trying to look as if the lever I’m holding is still 
connected to something. So, okay, if Lynch and the 
others have to get something off their chests, I'll be their 
damned lightning rod. Fair enough. They’re taking a lot 
of punishment for me, pounding the streets in a way I’m 
too old for now. But I won’t let them know what an ac¬ 
commodating old auntie I am. Have to keep pushing. 
We’re in the home stretch, I can feel it. I’m giving the 
papers this latest killing, but were withholding Vitrolo’s 
identity. No sense telling the killer now that we’ve got a 
decoy operation going. We’re closing in on this guy. Now 
that we’ve got another killing on a weekday night during 
Columbia’s summer session, well find our man on that 
list of Professor Peartrcc s former students who are not 
registered for summer session. I’m sure of that now. So 
watch it, buster. We’re coming for you and we’re not 
truant officers. 


18. Stuart Richards 

“Something wrong with the eggs?” 

Stuart looked from the newspaper to the waitress be¬ 
side his booth. 

“Sorry,” he said. “What did you say?” 

“Is there anything wrong with the eggs? I could take 
them back.” 

There they lay on his plate: two blind, congealed, 
yellow eyes. Coffee and toast there, too; he hadn’t tasted 
them either. The only thing he’d had was orange juice, 
but that was before he’d opened the paper. 

“I’m just not hungry, I guess,” he said. “You want to 
take them?” 

“Some fresh hot coffee?” 

“Fine, fine,” Stuart said, turning back to the paper. 

. . Body of an unidentified man . . . discovered in 
Riverside Park late last night . . . Precinct reported 
fifty-eight stab wounds . . . sexually mutilated . . . clearly 
the work of ‘a demented personality’. . . promised prompt 
action. . . .” All right, lie thought, what the hell was 
happening? 

“Here’s your coffee,” the waitress said. “Drin < it up 
now.” 

“Sure,” Stuart said, “sure.” 

Stuart didn’t even look at her this time. lie v r as still 
staring at page 23 of the New York God-damnec Times 







for Tuesday, June 28. He wondered who did it. He hadn't. 
He’d been at the movies last night. Couldn’t remember 
what he’d seen, but he definitely recalled coming out of 
the Thalia on 95th Street about eleven. Then he’d walked 
back uptown on Broadway. That would have left time for 
him to get to Riverside and 116th Street by midnight, 
which is when the paper said last night’s killing took 
place. But just because it was possible for him to have 
been there, did it mean that he had been? Because he 
was carrying the knife again, did that mean he’d used it? 
Was this some new lapse of control? 

Or could it be, Stuart thought, that somebody was 
copying his style? It was enough to turn a person’s head. 
If he believed it. 

Suppose, he thought, now just suppose that it were a 
phoney story planted by the police. Say there’s been no 
killing last night, say it was a fabrication aimed at throw¬ 
ing him off balance. Why? For what reason? Desperation, 
possibly. Probably. They were stumped, they didn’t know 
what else to try. A stab in the dark in both senses. 

So, he thought, swallowing lukewarm coffee, he’d 
toon. They didn't know what they were doing, were no¬ 
where near picking up his trail. Then why all this worry 
and fear of his lately? All unnecessary. But at least, if he’d 
made mistakes, they’d been on the side of caution, self- 
control, self-preservation. For once. 

Even, he thought, if he were wrong about the police 
making the whole thing up, that still put him in the clear. 
That meant there* was another fag-killer. Even though the 
Times didn’t suj anything about the victim’s being queer 
not the Times it was obvious enough from the time 
and plat r \nw flu cops had another trail to follow. That 
"'•is Ihum 1 to hike some pressure off him. Maybe they’d 
e\cn catch tin. other guy, assuming there teas one, and 
pin all the killings on him. 

“Hello, Stuart." 


Stuart looked up to see Alfred, pausing uncertainly, 
cheek in hand, on his way out. “Been here all this tiine?" 
Stuart said. 

‘The other end of the counter. I didn’t see \ou until 
just now.” 

A likely story, Stuart thought. But then, he told him 
self, what else can I expect, the way I acted? Well,' 
Stuart said, “you don’t want to be late to class. You always 
play by the rules, don’t you, Alfred?” 

“1 try to. Are you feeling any better?” 

“Better than what?” Stuart said. 

“I’m sorry I asked,” Alfred said. “You know, some 
things in this world are worse than others. A life of bull¬ 
shit can be worse than forty years of being gay. Sucking 
some guy’s prick or letting him fuck you in the ass can be 
less damaging than living out your days wanting it. As 
they say—try it, don’t deny it.” 

“Fuck you, Alfred,” Stuart said. “Good try, but fuck 
you all the same.” There was that vulgar streak again, 
which they always brought out in him. It was almost as 
involuntary a reflex as the wheezing that was starting 
now. 

“But I’m not trying,” Alfred said. “If you think I am, 
you don’t know what trying is. I’m just telling you about 
yourself.” 

"Tell me about you,” Stuart said. “Are you an active 
or passive queer? Fucker or fuckee? Sucker or sucker?'" 

“Whatever I am, Stuart, I know it. Do you?” 

“I know what I am,” Stuart said. “Sick of you, that’s 
what I may puke.” 

Cool points of light glittered in Alfred’s eyes and he 
said, “Why don’t you go down to the Baths and get it 
over with? Go ahead, faggot. Once you get started, I’d 
say you'll take on two dozen guys in an afternoon.” 

Stuart’s jaw was clenched so tightly he could hardly 
breathe, much less speak. Alfred shrugged, looked at his 
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watch, and walked away. Stuart did not watch him leave, 
lie stayed still, staling at nothing. The waitress camc by, 
took something off the table, then moved on. 

Stuart’s right hand slid back and forth along the knife 
in his pocket. He realized it was a masturbatory gesture 
and stopped immediately. He looked around but nobody 
was paying any attention to him. 

Filth, Stuart thought, you filth, talking to me like that. 
And here I sit gasping, trying to get my breath when it's 
too late to use my breath to tell you off. All I do is fume 
and wheeze and cough my guts out. My God, I need a 
Tedral. 

He opened a pillbox he’d bought so as not to be caught 
without medication again, placed a tablet on his tongue 
and swallowed it with a sip of cold coffee. Dear old Al¬ 
fred had to remind him about Sunday. Alfred’s big chance 
to play Florence Nightingale in drag, and Alfred had 
muffed it. tfow, Stuart thought, he’d paid me back; we 
always make other people pay for our failures. 

The waitress appeared and reached for his coffee cup. 

“Leave it,” Stuart said. 

“Why drink cold coffee?” 

“Because I like cold coffee. Do me a favor, leave me 
alone.” 

“With pleasure. Here's your check, Mr. Wonderful.” 

“Thanks, Mother.” 

She made a face and bustled out of sight. 

Felt good, he thought, to tell someone off. He’d taken 
as much as lu* was going to. Two run-ins with Alfred and 
second-lust both times. Hadn't even been able to call 
Moms alxmt tin* money for a car. 

Stuart slapped down a dollar and a half, which left a 
ni< Kel lip ll< found a pencil and wrote go fuck yourself 
on the cheek. Smiling at this act of self-assertion, he got 
up and started to walk out, motioning to the cashier that 
he'd left his money on the table. 

“But it says on the check,” the cashier said, “to please 
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pay the cashier.” She was a thin, titless girl with dead 
looking blond hair cascading dandruff onto her blouse 

Stuart gave her a wave. “You’re too hung up on rules, 
baby,” he said, swashbuckling out onto the street. II you 
act a part, he thought, some of it rubs oil; so tin- more 
daring, the better. “Look out, Broadway,” lie said aloud 
to himself, squinting in the sunlight, “Stuart the Avenger 
is coming.” And breathing easier already. Who’s to say 
which medicine works best? That white tablet or a jolt 
of audacity? He felt in control again. 

As Stuart walked along, mimicking Alfred, he false! 
toed, “Go down to the Baths, get it over with.” In his own 
voice, he answered, “Well, thanks for the advice. Where 
else would you find a whole slew of them on a Tuesday 
afternoon?” 

A couple of women shoppers stopped to look at him, 
and he realized it was because he’d been talking to 
himself. 

“What are you looking at, stupid hitches'?” he said. 
“Go get spme Kotex or buy a douche bag or something.” 

“They ought to lock you up,” one of them said. 

“They probably will. And they’ll wash my mouth out 
with soap, too. Meanwhile, I’ll just go around being 
fresh. Want to suck my thing? What do you say?" 

The two women stalked off, rattling their grocery 
carts. Stuart laughed out loud, actually heard it come out, 
“Ha, ha!” 

He hailed a cab and had it take him downtown. “Try 
it, don’t deny it.” Sure, sure, he thought. The thing 1 say 
I don't want is exactly what I do want. Well, opposites 
aren't always synonymous. Sometimes a tree is just a tree. 
And if you think you have leprosy, do you go to a leper 
for diagnosis? Who needs Alfred? Who needs anybody, 
anything? 

The cab stopped. He paid, got out, and started walk¬ 
ing. He walked for some time. Buildings were coming 
down and going up, glass this, glass that. He played a 
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game. Without looking at the street signs, he kept trying 
to guess where he was. He was usually wrong. Every¬ 
thing kept changing so fast. A lot of it was like some new 
city where he didn't know his way at all. 

Lost, I’m lost, he thought, somebody, take me home 
to Mommy and Daddy. Except I don’t know my name 
and I don’t know where I live. And I don’t know Mommy 
and Daddy. I only know I’m so lonesome and miserable 
and lost. And very sorry for myself. Please help me. 
Where am I? Where am I heading? He looked at a street 
sign. He didn’t recall this corner looking like this. He 
couldn’t remember what it had looked like before cither, 
so he felt cut off from both past and present. What was 
going on around him? The whole world was moving, 
changing, leaving him behind. Only, it didn’t matter. 
That was the nice touch, the new touch. 

Then why, he thought, was he crying? Those were 
certainly tears blurring his vision, refracting the light of 
day crazily. He couldn’t just stand on the street bawling 
like a baby. He hailed another cab, gave the driver an 
avenue and a street. They went three blocks and they 
were there. Stuart was surprised; he hadn’t realized he 
was so close. He paid and got out. At least his eyes had 
dried. Twenty bucks, about, left in his wallet; he’d no¬ 
ticed when he’d paid the driver. Not very much, not very 
much of anything left. 

He started walking uptown. At least he thought it was 
uptown. It didn't matter. He didn’t have any appoint¬ 
ments, like his father, lie didn’t have any errands, like his 
mother. lie was just a college boy taking in the sights in 
the big city, doing what he pleased when he pleased, free 
as a bird. 

Ib took .mother taxi and told the cabbie to drive 
through t Viitral Park. They could turn the rest of the 
city upside-down, at least the Park wouldn’t change. 

The dazzling green-ncss of the Park reminded him of 
the countryside around the first summer camp he’d been 
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a counselor at. What was he? Seventeen? He'd had .t 
bunk of five ten-year-olds. So what if lie go! the l id. In 
rub his back after swimming! He’d get out ol his w • l 
trunks, put on some shorts, and flop down on Ins cot 
Then one of the kids—they’d rotate- -would si! nrxl to 
him and give him the old massage treatment. (>o .•!»* .id, 
read something into that. You could be too sophisti< .ilnl, 
you know. 

Did I, he thought, do any of those kids any liann? 
Little Tippy, the king of the nature shack? Richie, the* 
chubby, dark-haired kid who wasn’t any good at anything 
except the piano. Did I hurt them? Or any of the others? 
What the hell were their names? Baseball Joe, or what 
ever we called him, always walking around with a ball in 
his hands. The other two, nice, normal, active, athletic 
kids. If I believe Alfred, I’ve scarred them all for life. 
He'd make something out of the fact that I only re¬ 
membered the names of the kids who weren’t the big 
athletes. Well, you could go just so far with this sort of 
thing. After a while, you see the kind of bullshit it all 
adds up to. He wasn’t falling into the old guilt trap, he 
knew better. And there were five dead faggots who knew 
it, too. 

But, he thought, there were six dead faggots now. The 
more, the merrier. Who knows? Maybe they haven’t seen 
anything yet. The Shadow knows. 

“Sir?” the driver said. 

“What?” 

“I thought you said something.” 

“I must have been thinking out loud.” 

“Do it all the time myself,” the driver said. “We’re 
coming back to where we started. You want me to drop 
you off somewhere?” 

Stuart was tempted to tell the man to take him around 
again. But he couldn’t ride around in a cab forever. “Take 
the next exit,” Stuart said, “and drop me at the nearest 
phone booth.” 
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Stuart paid the driver and went into a phone booth on 
a corner. He kicked the door shut behind him. He lifted 
the Yellow Pages directory and flipped it open. What, he 
thought, would they be listed under? Steam Baths? 
Turkish Baths? Start with Baths, since that's up front, 
and see. Right here, first crack. “Gentlemen only.” There’s 
one. “For men only.” Another. It does pay to advertise. 
“Open twenty-four hours a day.” Find a need and fill it. 
East 53rd Street, way east, by the number. 

Well, that’s what taxis are for. He pushed his way out 
of the booth and started looking. They all seemed to be 
full now. His watch showed two-thirty. All these pudgy 
office types heading back after expense-account lunches 
or a cozy matinee with the secretary. They had every¬ 
thing tied up as usual. 

He walked zigzag. Downtown a few blocks, then east, 
then downtown again. It was hot and he was sweating 
now. That whs all right. He was going to the Baths, he was 
looking to sweat today. He bumped into somebody on the 
sidewalk, heard a voice go on about these God-damned 
kids nowadays, no respect for anything. He’d felt like 
answering, “There’s nothing worth respecting.” But it was 
too much trouble and he let it go. 

Stuart walked some more. Even this far east, you could 
still hear the sounds of construction. You even got the 
tremor of blasting nearby. It was giving him a headache. 

Then he heard a new sound, something actually pleas¬ 
ant for a change amid the construction din floating in 
from all sides and over the steady traffic hum that was 
like a base to it all. Music, he thought, I’ll be damned. 

A small crowd was gathered before a vacant store¬ 
front. In tin- doorway, framed by the soaped, empty 
windows, four hippies squatted in saffron-colored robes, 
their faces smeared with paint or makeup, attracting a 
crowd with flute, drums, prayer bells, and two smoking 
bowls of incense. The prayer-bell player was a girl with 
long, dark hair, no makeup, and looks that were neither 






plain nor lovely; she sat beside and seemed attached to a 
young man with the shaven head of a Buddhist monk, lb* 
played no instrument but held a closed book in his lap 
and, with closed eyes, softly chanted “Krishna, Hare 
Krishna.” At intervals, the others would join in this chant, 
but also softly. It was effective, understated showman¬ 
ship. But who needs all this Far East mystery on East 
Such-and-Such Street? 

Listen, Old Shaved-Head, Stuart thought, you think 
you can manipulate me, get my attention just like that? I 
don’t care how many adoring looks you get from the girl 
friend, it just brings out the perversity in me. I'm not 
going to stand around waiting for you to make your 
pitch. I’m cutting out now. 

As Stuart turned to leave, he was brought face to face 
with an aging East Side fag who’d crept up behind him. 
He was fifty-five, sixty, and he had a cigarette holder 
jammed into a mouth that looked like the tightly 
puckered ass of a dog about to shit while a bigger dog 
was nearby. That mouth was set in a whole field of 
wrinkles. It was like running into a mummy wearing a 
cord summer suit. Worse, that terrible face parted in 
what was meant to be a smile. Stuart turned back to the 
hippie-Buddhists. 

He was in time for the music's end and the beginning 
of the spiel by old Shaved-Head, something about read¬ 
ing from the holy books of so-and-so. It was a complicated 
parable about an Indian general who, thousands of years 
ago, became engaged after death in a dialogue with a 
wise man. The Queen Mother behind Stuart had moved 
up so close he could smell his deodorant. 

Stuart gathered that the hippie's subject was “the true 
nature of man,” how it related to “the aims of life.’ 

‘There is no such tiling,” Old Shaved-Head said, in¬ 
terrupting his reading, his conversational tone recaptur¬ 
ing Stuarts interest, “as Human Nature, with a capital 
‘H’ and capital ‘N.’ There are as many natures as there 
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arc humans. To he true to our individual nature means, 
first, recognizing what that nature is. We must ask basic 
questions. Shall I work or shall I not work? Am I a violent 
man or not? What shall I do about it? What should we all 
do about our true natures? Yes, those are the key words. 
If we answer that question, we have solved all. To ignore 
that question is to lose our way from the outset.” 

When he went back to reading, Stuart stopped listen¬ 
ing again. Yes, Stuart thought, those were certainly fine 
questions, but I’ve got another one for you: How do I 
get away from this old fucker here who’s so close 1 expect 
him to unzip any second? He’s being true to his human 
nature, but what about my human nature? 

Stuart jabbed backward, hard, driving his elbow into 
Grandpa Pederast’s lean but unprepared little belly. That 
was one way to unpucker those lips of his, and it sent that 
fancy cigarette holder clattering to the sidewalk. It also 
drove the tvind out of the old pansy—Stuart actually felt 
the heat of his breath against his own neck. The elegant 
creep doubled over, gasping, trying to suck air through 
his flapping lips. Stuart pivoted then, stepping on the 
cigarette holder and shattering it, walking right on past 
without a backward look. 

A couple more blocks, he thought, as the hippie gum’s 
voice droned more and more faintly behind him and the 
Spike Jones clatter of new construction reasserted itself. 
Dum-dum-dee-um-dum, let’s hear it, he thought, gazing 
at the skeleton of a building rising some blocks away. 
Don’t forget the old crash-clang, the engine-drone, and 
the sound of unshaped voices, the words split and 
shattered long before the sounds reached your ears. Let’s 
heat it for oblivion. Dum-dum-tiddy-um-dum and a lah- 
dec ah. A really hot day. 

Then? it was now, right in front of him, a bronze 
plaque beside the door announced. Once somebody’s 
carriage house; now a lot of things to a lot of people. 

Inside, a muscular, Italian-looldng kid of twenty or so 






was sitting at the check-in desk lip-reading a paperback 
mystery. He was wearing a white T-shirt, white slacks, 
and white sneakers and socks, but the thing Stuart no¬ 
ticed most about him was the thick black hair on his 
rounded forearms. It stood out so against the white out 
fit that Stuart felt almost as if he were entering a hairy, 
black room. Stuart waited for the lips to tire so he’d 
notice that he had a customer waiting. 

The kid in white gave a snort of laughter, slapped the* 
book face down on the desk, and looked up. “Excuse me." 
he said, “I didn’t see you come in. Check your valuables?" 

“Must be a good book,” Stuart said, slipping oH his 
watch and laying it beside his wallet on the desk, which 
he also expected to be hairy to the touch. 

“You know how it is,” the kid said, “I’m up to a pretty 
good part. Always been a reader.” He slid the watch and 
wallet into an envelope with a gummed flap, which he 
licked with his rabbit-pink tongue. The kid gave Stuart a 
stub and a key with a metal tag and on it the number 
fifty-six. 

"First time here?" When Stuart nodded, he said, “I 
thought so. Names I’m not so great on, but I usually re¬ 
member faces and a guys build. Funny, huh? The steam 
room’s down that corridor to the left, the dressing rooms 
along this other hall here. Yours is halfway down on the 
right.” He noticed Stuart staring at his arms. “Something 
I can do for you?” he asked. “A little massage or 
something?” 

The kid was smiling so hard, his gums seemed about 
to eject his teeth. “No, thanks,” Stuart said, starting for 
his dressing room, imagining the kid watching him, wait¬ 
ing to see if he’d change his mind. 

12, 14, 16. I’m up ahead, Stuart thought. He came to 
an open door, and in the cubicle he saw a naked man ly¬ 
ing on his back on a cot, He must have been in his fifties; 
balding, pink-cheeked, and a paunch that rose like a 
burial mound. Below the paunch, lying across his thigh 
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and pointing at the doorway, was his semi-ercct prick, 
which he was fondling fondly. His head was thrown 
back and his eyes were closed. 

El Paunchos put-on expression of total blankness told 
Stuart he wouldn’t open his eyes even if he knew he were 
being watched; especially then, Stuart thought. lie 
stepped into the room and closed the door, behind which 
the man’s clothes hung on hooks. The door locked 
automatically. 

The mail didn’t move at the sound, except for his 
short, thick fingers kneading that surprisingly long, thin 
prick of his. There was no way to guess the size and 
shape of a guy’s prick from the way he was built; what a 
many-splendorcd thing was man. Take liis five queers, 
the penis colony. Wasn’t even sure of the order or their 
faces, blurry faces, so how could he remember their 
pricks? Besides he hadn’t seen their pricks under ordinary 
circumstances. Oozing blood wasn’t ordinary. 

Even in death there was diversity. As he recalled, 
some of those joints went rigid, some limp. Which was 
which? Damned if he knew. He’d been having these 
dreams where the faces had blurred and disappeared. 
Cocks gone, too; not so much gone, but detached so he 
couldn’t say who belonged to what. Not that it mattered, 
anything went with anything. Interchangeable parts. 
Since body type didn’t determine prick type, you could 
shuffle them around any way you liked, like pin-the-tail- 
on-the-donkey. The donkey doesn’t mind, doesn’t feel a 
thing. What’s a little pin-prick between pricks? 

“ 'Who’s been digging up my nuts?’ ” said the man on 
the col in the piping voice of a five-year-old, eyes still 
c losed, playing the fool, playing with himself. 

Stii.ut was only a step away from the cot. 

I know you’re there,” the childish voice said, “you 
can’t fool me.’’ 

El Paunchos hand increased its tempo, his prick fully 
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erect, eight or nine inches long, its tip dark and bulging. 

“Oh, you, oh, you. You’re letting me do it all by my¬ 
self. You’re letting me, letting me, oh, let me, let me.” 

Stuart had always wanted to see someone else* mastur¬ 
bate. The hand snapped back and forth in a piston-like 
spasm, firing off the first squirt of jism in a long, high are 
ending in a splatter on the man’s bare ankles. The ejacu¬ 
lations weakened and leveled off, most spilling back 
shindy onto his paunch. The hand kept working that old 
pump handle for all it was worth, but finally the well ran 
dry, the hand fell away, the mouth smiled and groaned a 
long “oh-oh,” and the eyelids fluttered before opening 
slowly and heavily, then widening in alarm. 

The knife felt almost unfamiliar in Stuart’s hand, 
heavier than he remembered it. But the blade, which he 
had worked open part way, still responded to a quick flip 
of the wrist. All he had to do next was point it at the 
man’s Adam’s apple and lean on it, thumb and forefinger 
braced against the hilt. 

Fuck you, all you cunts and movies, Stuart thought as 
the warm blood bubbled out of that mouth—which 
looked, crazily enough, as if it were actually still smiling 
—this is my medicine and I’m really taking it. Or am I 
giving it? Who cares? Home again. It was really happen¬ 
ing, and what a relief it was. Stuart the Avenger is back, 
and his merry men. 

Not a sound, Stuart thought, not a peep, except one* 
soft moan. These thin partitions must have heard a lot of 
moaning in their time. All the same, Stuart stood abso¬ 
lutely still and listened for a moment. Nothing. Just the 
sound of a radiator clanging, distant and muffled. He’d 
done it; hadn’t lost his touch. 

He yanked the knife out. You fat fucker, he thought, 
staring at the body. The blade flashed and plunged re¬ 
peatedly, more times than he could count. When he had 
stuffed that prick—oozing differently now—into that 
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slack mouth, he remembered the old punch line: It looked 
so good, I ate it myself. Only this time, it was a paunch 
line. 

Stuart took a folded Turkish towel off the chair and 
wiped the blood first from the knife, then from his hands. 
He noticed that there was blood on his jeans, too, and he 
was surprised. Only the second time that had happened. 
Usually he was fairly neat about it. 

He dabbed at his jeans with the towel, but it didn’t 
do any good. All right, he’d get out of his clothes here. 
Burn your britches behind you. Let’s get moving. It’s 
time for the rest. 

Naked, his clothes and shoes and the closed knife 
rolled up in a ball under his left arm, his right hand 
swinging his dressing-room key jauntily, Stuart locked the 
door behind him and started walking down the silent 
corridor. The floor was cold beneath his bare feet. 34, 36, 
38. More open doors, more naked men on cots, some on 
their backs, some on their stomachs. One waved to him, 
the rest just waited, eyes shut, for whatever came along. 
He didn’t stop. 40, 42. He wanted to stash his clothes. 
48, .50, 52. Finally, 56. 

Ilis hand trembled so he rattled the key in the lock 
before getting it open. Okay, now, he thought, inside the 
cubicle, breathing deeply, fully, easily. Not one harmonica 
wheeze anywhere in his chest. Shove Arizona, I’ve got 
my own cure, he thought, tossing his rolled-up clothes 
into a corner. The bundle spilled open and the knife 
clattered out. Yes, yes, Stuart said out loud, I hear you 
calling. 

There was a Turkish towel on the chair and he began 
draping it around his waist. Then he noticed his own 
erection and his hands paused, each holding a towel end, 
leaving it open in front of him. Not quite as long as El 
Paiincho’s, just down the corridor. Correction: as long as 
El Pauncho’s had been. Now, it was no contest, no contest 
with any of them any more. 
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The knife glittered with the reflection of the ruling 
light. Looking at it, Stuart realized how well lie knew 
that knife, how he could describe it in detail, he'd stared 
at it often enough in his room. But he couldn't do the 
same for his prick. He’d only been friends with il in the 
dark. He couldn’t even remember when this erection had 
begun. In the cubicle with El Pauncho? In the hall walk 
ing naked for anyone to see? Or in here now? 

Never mind. It didn’t matter that the blurriness had 
spread now from his victims’ pricks to his own. No matter 
what he remembered or didn’t remember, that blade bad 
a life of its own; its own kind of death, too. It rose and 
fell, beating time to unheard music, beating their asses, 
beating their balls, beating the smiles off their smug 
faces, smiles he couldn’t stand or understand, beating 
them, beating them, beating their meat. 

Yes, everything had gone vague and blurry, as indis¬ 
tinct as his walk this afternoon. Seemed longer ago than 
that. Time was speeding along now. Things seemed out of 
whack; elusive, like that lost, no, that deserted son of his 
whom he’d never get to know. 

Do we know anybody? We never even know our¬ 
selves, really, he thought. Just parts of ourselves, and 
only some of the time. Here I am standing with warm 
come all over my hands and 1 can’t remember jerking off. 
Who decided—my cock or me? Don't tell me we’re one 
and the same; I know better. Anyway, it’s nothing to be 
ashamed of. If I’m wiping my hands on this towel, it’s 
not because I think they’re soiled, but because I don’t 
want them to slip on the knife. 

Naughty-naughty, not me. I’m good, good boy, good 
Stuart. See what I can do? See what a big boy? Wrap 
towel, all by myself. Pick up knife, hide under towel, 
peek-a-boo. Open door. Hall, long hall. Last Mile. Toesies 
freezing on cold floor. Open doors both ways. Lots, lots 
open doors. Which way to go? No sense of direction. 
Time sense racing, running away with me. All senses go. 
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Sense of hearing doesn't make sense. Somebody’s voice in 
my ear but nobody’s there. No sense at all. Whose voice? 
Saying what? One of my queers talking, one of Mother 
Stuart's boys, don’t know which. Like a travelogue, some 
travelogue. Door open, guy on his back, wants to be 
blown; guy on belly, wants it in ass; guy on side, your 
guess as good as mine. Four on their backs, two on their 
bellies so far, all covered with blood. One long knife- 
swoop down the hall, popping into those little rooms to 
pay my—ha, ha—respects. Blood brothers, now, all of us, 
bloody business, bloody fun. And me with a towel around 
my middle with the knife tucked underneath again. Didn’t 
give them what they wanted, those faggots in their cu¬ 
bicles, but gave them something. Blood all over the place, 
they won’t forget. Made my contribution. Surprise, sur¬ 
prise. It’s the happy hunting ground. One after another. 
Fast, so fast. Six down in one day, how many to go? 
Steam room now. Orgy room, more like it. For general 
getting acquainted. I want to get acquainted, too, in my 
own way. Look at them all. So many fags with nothing 
better to do this afternoon. Floor cold even here. But the 
commotion, tile yelling. And pointing at me, all of them. 
Just because I’m standing here naked, smeared with 
blood, holding a knife? Didn’t they ever see a straight guy 
in here before? Or a gay blade? Well, looky-looky-looky, 
here comes the kid in white. Come on, sweetie-pie, is it 
massage time already? Well, I’ve got something to mas¬ 
sage you with. Ob, you move pretty fast. Because you’ve 
got sneakers on and I’m barefoot. And you’ve got that 
towel wrapped around your arm. You know your way 
around knives, all right. But you've covered up all that 
nice black hair on your big muscles. Let’s take the covers 
oil. You re even faster than I thought. And strong, you 
hairy, tickly son of a bitch. But you haven’t . . . twisted 
. . . knife . . . out of . . . hand . . . yet. All right, all right. 
Good for you, you win. I said you win. You’ve got my 
arm twisted behind me, let up, you don't have to break it. 



Hurts. Let up, let up. You’ve got tin* knife now. I’m lic ked 
Scene’s over. Cut, you bastard, cut. Hold it. (>/#. no. oh. 
no. Why, you’re just like me. That’s what those fucking 
smiles were all about. You’re just another- Another it hut? 
Another fag-killer. Can a fag be a fag-killer? Oh, no. 
Killer-fag more likely. What’s the difference? It's all the 
same, were the same. Me, arm twisted, bent over, wait¬ 
ing. Was that a wheeze I heard? You, twisting my arm 
with one hairy arm, the other lining up right behind that 
blade again like an old Sicilian knife-fighter, muscles 
bunched under all that thick, black hair, teeth flashing 
white, smiling away. And me, throwing the smile right 
back at you because we’re one and the same, and if you 
think killing me—Oh, finally, finally. The Last Mile. Oh, 
yes. All right, you out there, shut up, fuck you, leave me 
alone once and for all. 
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19. John Lynch 

How, Lynch asked the cloud-white ceiling of his room, 
was he supposed to know (he guy was another decoy? 
What did the jerk think he could do with a knife at his 
throat? He must have figured I was the fag-killer, Lynch 
thought, must have been as scared as I was and that made 
him lose his head. What a hell of a mess. 

Lynch twisted in bed to look at the alarm clock and 
saw that it was almost ten. Well, he thought, at least he 
hadn’t panicked and just run. But he had found that it 
was one thing to decide to make it look like a job by the 
fag-killer, and another to actually do it. He’d never known 
he had that much self-control. 

All right, he thought, wheezing, it’s all over, forget 
about it. Which was easier said than done, like getting 
out of bed. 

ShouldVe phoned in to Edelson a half hour ago, he 
thought. If I don’t soon, lie’ll be phoning me and asking 
for explanations about why I’m not out on the street yet. 
Orders and explanations. It’s like I’m still in the Army. 

I le heaved, sat on the side of the bed, and dialed 
Kdi Ison's special number at Headquarters. It only had to 
ring once. 

"Yes? Kdolson’s voice said. 

"It’s me, Captain. Lynch.” 
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"Oh, hello, John. Good morning.” He sounded almost 
cheerful. 

"Yeah, well, good morning, Captain. I suppose you 
want to know if anything’s doing.” 

"No, John. As a matter of fact, I have news for you. 
It’s all over.” 

"What’s all over, Captain?” 

"The decoy operation. Disbanded as of now.” 

"Why is that?” 

"It’s over, John. Happened yesterday afternoon,” 
Edelson said. "He took his knife down to one of the gay 
Turkish baths. For a guy who’s been so careful he seems 
literally to have gone crazy and just exploded. He killed 
six patrons before lie tangled with a strong-arm kid who 
works there as a masseur. While they were grappling for 
the knife, the kid turned the blade around on him and 
let him have it. Self-defense. There were about a dozen 
homosexuals in the steam room when the killer got there, 
naked, bloody from head to toe, waving his knife, scream¬ 
ing his head off. That started everyone screaming. He’d 
been going around from one dressing room to another, 
killing whomever he found, and he found six. All that 
yelling in the steam room brought the strong-arm kid, 
and that was that.” 

"Then it really is over, Captain?” 

"Right. That’s going to make you one sad third-grade 
detective, isn’t it?” 

"How come the promotion? We didn’t catch him.” 

Wrong,’’ Edelson said. “We had an important hand 
in it. You see, we traced this fellow at the Turkish bath, 
Stuart Richards, to a residential hotel on West II4th 
Street near Amsterdam.” 

"Right across from Columbia,” Lynch said. 

Yes,’ Edelson said, “so the area-flooding worked. We 
put enough pressure on to drive him out of his usual 
pattern of action. First, the killing near Columbia; then 








the Turkish blood bath. You played your part in it. That’s 
why the promotion.” 

“I’m not arguing with you, Captain. If you’re handing 
out promotions, I’ll take one. I was just surprised.” 

“I know how you feel,” Edelson said. “You’ve been 
under a lot of tension lately. Now you need a cooling-off 
period. Okay, today is Wednesday and July Fourth week¬ 
end is coming up. Take the rest of the week off, go some¬ 
where and relax. You’ve earned it.” 

“Well, thanks, Captain. 1 will. Thanks a lot.” 

“The only thing I regret,” Edelson said, “is that we 
didn’t stop him soon enough. Eleven homosexuals and 
one good, young cop. I wish Vitrolo were around to get 
one of these promotions.” 

“Guess those are the breaks, Captain. Could’ve hap¬ 
pened to any one of us.” 

“Yes, those are the breaks,” Edelson said. “One last 
thing to complete the picture. This Richards fellow? 
What do you think his description was? Mid-twenties, 
five-eleven, hundred-sixty-eight pounds—” 

“And dark hair?” 

“And dark hair,” Edelson said. “Damn it, I should 
have guessed, should have known. Same physical type as 
his victims. Up to the Turkish bath. There he went ber¬ 
serk, completely out of control. I’d figured him for a 
self-hater, long ago. What I didn’t do was go on figuring 
from there. Doppelgangers, the old double theme. It was 
the queer in himself he was killing every time he knifed 
a homosexual. When a self-hater kills, he’s killing himself.” 

“Yeah, that sounds about right, Captain,” Lynch finally 
said when he caught his breath. 

"Anyway,” Edelson said, “the case is closed. The Chief 
Inspector wants me to convey his appreciation and all 
that to everyone who worked on it. You came through 
just fine. Lynch. You have my thanks as well. Go have 
yourself a good time. You report to the Detective Division 
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on Tuesday, July 5. Don’t get so loaded you forge! in 
show up.” 

“I’ll try to remember that, Captain." Lynch allowed 
himself a short laugh before he hung up Well, lie 
thought, that’s one smart Jew. Rut not smart enough Ini 
this Irishman. He was out of it, in the clear, and I Mn live 
John Lynch to boot. 

Lynch stood up and looked around him. “Good-bye, 
room,” he said, “good riddance.” He started thinking 
about the next few days. He’d get rid of that knife and 
those fag rags and wear some real clothes for a change. 
He wouldn’t have to wiggle down the street as "John 
Forbes” anymore. 

Except, he thought, I’m still paying rent on the 84th 
Street room under that name, and I have to pick up the 
rest of my stuff there. Well, I won’t be there that long, 
just long enough to buy some fishing gear and rent a car, 
overnight at most. 

Finally, Lynch decided he’d find a nice place when 
lie got back. A new place for a new life. 

He imagined Edelson would be getting a promotion, 
too, which would explain his sounding so chipper just 
now'. Lynch pictured him telling all the big guns at Head¬ 
quarters how he’d figured it all out, toughest ease he’d 
ever been on, that sort of thing. It made Lynch laugh. 

He walked barefoot into the bathroom, where the face 
in the mirror gave him a knowing smile, a pitying, con¬ 
temptuous smile. It reminded Lynch of the smile Dave 
Hopper had given him the night he’d turned down Dave’s 
invitation to dinner and a movie; it also reminded him of 
those weird smiles he could never quite wipe off the faces 
of the homosexuals he’d picked up and then beaten up at 
that off-base bar during that one funny period. 

He shook himself, reached down to turn on a faucet, 
and splashed water on his face. 

Why, he thought, waste time thinking stupid things? 
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He had five free days and the sun was shining. Maybe he’d 
go up around where Uncle Phil’s summer place used to 
be, do some fishing, see if he could swim across that lake 
himself, maybe throw some other kid in for a swimming 
lesson, who knew? Five sunny days, not a cloud in the sky. 
Pack up and get out, he ordered himself. Take it easy for 
a while in the good country air so that your damned chest 
loosens up and you can take a deep breath again. Concen¬ 
trate on brushing your teeth, and on shaving. Concentrate 
on that lather, on that razor, how one slices through the 
other the way a good knife guts a trout. Small step by 
step, get the hell out of here. 

But when he was through shaving, Lynch stood dead 
still and examined himself in the steam-clouded mirror. 
First he’d had to get used to the idea of being the same 
type as the homosexual victims. Now it turned out he was 
also the spine type as the killer. That would take some 
getting used to also, but he’d learned he didn’t have to 
Hop at everything in this world. He’d manage. From the 
start, he’d had more in common with the killer anyway. 
Lynch wondered if he’d ever seen the killer, passed him in 
the street possibly. 

Get a move on, he thought, five days isn’t forever. 
Even so, he didn’t just rush off. He hesitated further, 
thinking how peculiar it was, having a civil war going on 
inside you, half of you against the other half. 

Now that, he told himself, gasping as a gulp of air 
went down the wrong way, is the kind of silliness this 
jabber can lead to. What half against the other! What 
was all that about? Concentrate. Get out of the bathroom 
and pack that suitcase. You’ve got things to do, arrange¬ 
ments to make, time to kill. 
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20. Edelson’s Notebook 

Thursday , June 30. Well, the Chief Inspector loved every 
minute of it. Called me down to his office and told me 
about this new body personally. They brought it in yes¬ 
terday afternoon, twenty-four hours after I disbanded the 
decoy operation. Called me in and told me what he 
thought of my ' fancy psychological theories.” Busted. 
I he Richards kid’s parents threatening to sue because we 
blackened their son’s name, not to mention theirs. As if 
six murders in a day were nothing. Lieutenant Edelson 
can appeal, of course. They’d love that, all my friends on 
the Appeals Board. Well, I won’t give them the satisfac¬ 
tion. Let the Wops and Micks reopen the ease with one 
of their own in charge. Take your pension, Jew-boy, move 
along. You just don’t have it any more. Plenty of good 
jobs in private industry for you has-beens. Only a few- 
top brass will really know why you left. They may laugh 
about it, but they’ll keep it among themselves, in the 
Department. That’s the way cops are. Was it just the Jew 
thing or something about me personally that asked for it? 
That would make them love to see me fall on my face? 
Edelson, you always have been a cocky bastard, so sure 
of yourself. That’s when you were high. But even when 
you were 1 QVV and unsure of yourself—which was a good 
deal of the time lately—you strutted and boasted in vour 
quiet, superconfident way. Well, here you arc, out on 
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your Jewish ass, that’s what it got you. And there the 
Chief Inspector is with a new body on his hands. Good 
luck to him. After leaving his office, I stopped by the 
lab, where the medics were going over the body. Why’d 
I do that? Force of habit. Anyway, it was the same job of 
butchery, multiple stab wounds, sexual mutilation, victim 
the same physical type—dark hair, mid-twenties, medium 
build. With one difference. When the medics examined 
this David Hopper, they found semen traces in his 
mouth. First time we found anything like that. He had a 
roomie, but roomies out. He’d been at the beach with 
three gay friends from noon to 6 p.m., and the killing took 
place around 4 p.m. Still, it had to be someone Hopper 
knew. No sign of a struggle. And that semen in his mouth 
has to tell you something. Or so you’d think. The Chief 
Inspector says to forget the blow job, it’s the victim type 
that matters most. The way lie sees it, this Hopper killing 
is by the true murderer, the one we’ve been after all 
along. It’s his theory that the Richards kid was just some 
unstable college boy who’d been reading too much about 
these killings and went off the deep end. For proof, he 
offers the fact that none of the Turkish Bath victims 
comes anywhere near matching the similar appearance of 
the first six victims. I think he’s dead wrong. The blow 
job, that’s crucial, as far as I’m concerned. We never had 
anything like that before. One possibility is that there’s 
been some change in the killer himself, dictating this 
change in m.o. Or there’s a new killer, maybe more than 
one new killer, in the field. That’s happened before, too, 
imitation l>eing the sincerest form of flattery. I think it’s 
going to be a hell of an active case from here on out. But 
who cares what / think anymore? 
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